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WILLIAM McANDREW' 
1863-1937 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. William McAndrew began teaching at six- 
teen and climbed to the principalship of the Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago, displeased the superin- 
tendent and won an unsolicited vacation. After 
working for the Detroit Free Press and the Great 
Northern Railway, he returned again to school work 
and later organized the Washington Irving High 
School of New York City. Mr. McAndrew is now 
an associate superintendent of the New York City 
schools, and for thirty years has preached in teach- 
ers’ institutes throughout the country that teaching 
is the one, big, fundamental American service, in- 
trinsically the happiest occupation in the world if 
its practitioners discard the ancient, unintelligent 
way of looking at it. 


THE brief notice above introduced a lead- 
ing article by William McAndrew in the 
Educational Review for September, 1922, in 
the days when the magazine was under the 
editorship of Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
One should add to the brief outline: Super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, 1924-28; 
editor of the Educational Review, 1928 on. 
It should be noted that McAndrew did not 
seek the Chicago superintendency. He was 
sought out and after repeated declinations 
was finally persuaded to accept the task. In 
due course he suffered the usual fate of 
superintendents in that corrupt, chaotic and 
unhappy city. McAndrew modestly leaves 
out of ‘‘Who’s Who’’ the fact that he was 
president of the Department of Superinten- 

1 William McAndrew died on June 28. This 


article, written for ScHooL AND Society at the re- 
quest of the editor, was received on June 23. 


dence of the National Education Association 
in 1925 and a host of other achievements 
in a life that has been full of adventure for 
over seventy years. Now that McAndrew 
has laid down his pen for a time, it is fitting 
to regard his work, particularly his con- 
tribution to national leadership and his 
services as an editor. 

The Educational Review was founded by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. The first number 
appeared in January, 1891, when educa- 
tional periodicals were much fewer than to- 
day and much smaller in circulation. The 
founder was then in his twenties, a distin- 
guished professor at Columbia. For nearly 
a generation Dr. Butler directed its course. 
In the opening number the five articles were 
from the pens of Daniel C. Gilman, William 
T. Harris, Josiah Royce, Andrew S. Draper 
and Charles DeGarmo, mighty names in the 
history of education. Regardless of popu- 
larity and cost, the magazine was intended 
to be a missionary organ. As Dr. Graves 
points out, it was ‘‘written distinctly for 
earnest and scientific students of education 
in a period when scientific study of the sub- 
ject was a suspected industry, and it was 
the bitter opponent of personal and par- 
tisan politics in education, when political 
influences were rampant. It has raised the 
intellectual tone of the teaching profession, 
and has helped to give it new courage and 
a unity of thought and purpose.”’ 








bo 


By 1920 President-Editor Butler had be- 
come heavily occupied with many duties, 
and Frank Pierrepont Graves was drafted 
into the editorship, which he occupied with 
his customary distinction until 1924, when 
he too was obliged to lay aside the work on 
a magazine which amid changing times was 
having its difficulties in maintaining suffi- 
cient financial support. 

It was with the issue for June, 1924, that 
the veteran and inveterate McAndrew, filled 
with fire and good humor, came to the 
rescue. He continued to carry on even after 
1928, when the Educational Review, with its 
record of noble service, idealism and liter- 
ary distinction, was combined with ScHooL 
AND SocleTy under a generous provision by 
Editor Cattell. One could not but regret the 
loss of the Educational Review as a separate 
entity. Since, however, it was decreed that 
the name and form must vanish, it is fortu- 
nate that the spirit and substance could go 
forward in ScHooL AND Society (founded 
in 1915) whose very name is prophetic of a 
new day in education and whose weekly 
service stands at the very top of achieve- 
ment in educational journalism. 

Since the issue of November 3, 1928, Wil- 
liam McAndrew has carried forward in 
ScHOOL AND SocIETy, commenting on mat- 
ters of moment and reviewing current edu- 
cational books. It would not be possible 
to find in the history of educational journal- 
ism a body of book reviews more readable, 
searching and filled with good humor and 
timely observation than these monthly state- 
ments by a master critic and commentator. 
It is not easy to review books, particularly 
when one takes them in substantial batches. 
It requires many long hours of reading, and 
the profession is fortunate that a man of the 
detachment and wisdom of McAndrew has 
been at hand to perform this indispensable 
service. And, oh, the fun he gets out of it! 
He heads one review, ‘‘A Fine Lot of New 
Books.’’ He says, ‘‘The number of our pro- 
fessional brethren who have learned the 
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knack of omitting dullness from their books 
is growing large. ... The hard thing is to 
leave out so many excellent works.”’ 

May we add the testimony of another 
veteran editor, John Finley, of The New 
York Times, who in the issue for June 11, 
1937, wrote this editorial under the title ‘‘A 
‘Reviewery’ ’’: 

The Educational Review, founded nearly fifty 
years ago by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and edited 
by him for more than a quarter of a century, and 
then edited by Dr. F. P. Graves for a few years, 
has been continued as a section of SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY under the editorship of William McAndrew 
(who disdains an academic title). His comments 
on things educational are among the most refresh- 
ing and stimulating of observations about teaching. 
This month his single editorial has to do with 
‘Supervisory Failure.’’ It is rich in its memory 
of characters and methods of decades ago and dis- 
cerningly piquant in its commentaries on those of 
the present. One example must suffice: ‘‘There 
still persist teachers who slyly foster the tradition 
that an examination is something to have a nervous 
upset over.’’ There follows the one always reward- 
ing editorial, a monthly survey of educational 
books—for which he has coined the common noun 
*“reviewery.’’ It’s sma’ in size but it is ‘‘muckle’’ 
in its content. 


I have just now gone through issue by 
issue and year by year—as I wish every 
reader could do—the files of the Educational 
Review under McAndrew’s editorship. His 
writings are high-class work filled with the 
joy of action; full of critical analysis and 
kindly encouragement; entirely free from 
smugness, backbiting, sneers or animosity ; 
shot all through with sustained civie feel- 
ing—that abiding sense of the importance 
of wide-awake education to democracy 
which we associate with Horace Mann. In 
the 1925 issues there are frequent quota- 
tions from Walt Whitman. The following 
lines are timely and expressive of Mce- 
Andrew’s own outlook : 

Sail, sail, thy best, ship of Democracy, 

Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present only, 

The Past is also stored in thee, 


Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not 
of the Western continent alone, 
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Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel, O ship, 

is steadied by thy spars, 

With thee Time voyages in trust, the antecedent 
nations sink or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, heroes, 
epics, wars, thou bear’st the other continents, 

Theirs, theirs, as much as thine, the destination- 
port triumphant ; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye, 
O helmsman, thou carriest great companions. 


When I think of McAndrew I always 
think of his year as president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. He had a clear 
determination to awaken school people to 
the central purpose of the common school, 
and he carried this aim throughout his year 
as president, bringing it to a climax at the 
convention in Cincinnati in February, 1925, 
whose central theme was ‘‘Schools for Ser- 
vice, Not for Self.’’ At the opening Vesper 
Service he had his colleague and friend, then 
superintendent, Randall J. Condon, of Cin- 
cinnati, deliver a stirring address on ‘‘The 
Faith of the Founders.’’ He even took ad- 
vantage of the Responsive Reading which he 
compiled himself to reinforce the patriotic 
purpose of education. The printed program 
for this convention was decorated on every 
page with well-chosen wisdom from the 
founding fathers. The words of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Ordinance 
of 1787 speak out in page after page. It 
would be hard for any one to miss the point. 

No account of McAndrew’s service would 
be complete without reference to his lec- 
tures. He speaks easily and to the point 
with great force and attractive humor, re- 
vealing a personality full of sincerity, charm 
and color. He has no fear of speaking out 
and there are untold thousands of men and 
women who have a better sense of educa- 
tional values because of the inspiration Mc- 
Andrew brought to them. His hatred of 
pretense and sham, his joy in life, his ap- 
preciation of good work, his fatherly in- 
terest in new leadership wherever it appears 
is so contagious that one is reminded of 
Tennyson’s song: 
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Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 


As a fellow editor, perhaps I may be par- 
doned a personal word to bear a little testi- 
mony. It has been a high privilege to num- 
ber among my friends the veterans who were 
carrying the torch even when I was a boy 
in old district 46 in the uplands of Franklin 
County, Nebraska. The first educational 
journal to touch my life was the Nebraska 
Teacher, in the days when that enterprising 
periodical was at its best. I have always 
been thankful to have had that contact early 
in my preparation for teaching. Next in the 
list comes that great discoverer and encour- 
ager, A. E. Winship, with his Journal of 
Education. Scuoou anv Society came later 
to emphasize a relationship between the 
school and the social order which to-day is 
commonplace theory, but which was then 
just coming into teacher consciousness. 

My acquaintance with McAndrew began 
after I had come to the National Education 
Association in Washington in 1920. He has 
been an inspiration and guide, fully appre- 
ciative of the difficulties and joys of an 
editor’s task, sending now and again notes 
of friendly comment and commendation, 
often with colored initials and clever draw- 
ings. Again and again I have met him at 
conventions and on lecture trips in the field, 
always with admiration for the unfailing 
freshness of his interest. His conversation 
reminds one of the statement of Lavater: 
‘“He who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, 
coolly answers, calmly speaks, and ceases 
when he has nothing to say, is in possession 
of the best requisites of a good converser.”’ 

And now comes word that the doctor has 
prescribed complete rest for McAndrew. If 
any one has earned a rest during these 
strenuous times it is the master of the ‘‘re- 
viewery’’ to whom a host of friends refer af- 
fectionately as ‘‘Mac.’’ But doctor’s orders 
must be obeyed, so we shall miss McAn- 
drew’s pen for a time in the ‘‘ Reviewery.’’ 
May strength come again with the passing 
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months and bring us a new series of these 
inimitable reviews ‘‘by the Editor.’’ 


To this tribute the editor of ScHOOL AND 
Society adds a second editorial article from 
The New York Times, which was printed 
on June 29: 


‘‘Like the Engineer McAndrew of Kip- 
ling’s ‘McAndrew’s Hymn,’ William Mc- 
Andrew, the teacher, could, without fear of 
what the judgment might be, exclaim at the 
end of the voyage of life: 


An’ I ha’ done what I ha’ done— 
—judge Thou if ill or well. 


‘How well he has done, there are thou- 
sands of mortals to testify. The teachers 
who are meeting this week in Detroit (not 
far from his birthplace in Ypsilanti) should 
pause in their program to say a word in re- 
membrance of one who glorified the profes- 
sion by his unique abilities and contribu- 
tions. It has been said of him that during 
his days as schoolmaster none has been more 
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cheerfully, hopefully, fearlessly helpful to 
the cause of public education. Particularly 
is he remembered here as the organizer and 
principal of the Washington Irving High 
School. He was a ‘tower of strength’ as 
Associate Superintendent of Schools of New 
York, though he risked his reappointment 
by his resistance of political influence over 
educational policy. He became nationally 
and internationally known through his Chi- 
cago battle which cost him his position but 
left him victor. 

‘“He used to say that men are ‘afraid to 
be different’; they grow into ‘dull con- 
formity.’ Of this fate he needed to have 
no fear for himself. He continued writing 
out of his own experience and observation 
to the very end. Barely a fortnight ago, 
we spoke of his refreshing comments on 
educational matters. He was one of those 
teachers whom he himself described who 
have made the schoolhouse ‘the favorite 
resort of children.’ And in Kipling’s Me- 
Andrew’s phrase, he’s left a glimmer still 
of his ‘world-lifting joy’ to cheer the 
hearts of those who knew him.”’ 


COASTING’ 


By President RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


DowN-HILL traveling is easy, fast and 
dangerous. The up-hill pull is hard, slow 
and usually safe. Finding easy ways to 
get up hill has taken a lot of energy and 
thinking on the part of those who like to 
sit in the shade. We have learned to use 
domestic animals and various forms of 
physical power to supplant human muscles. 
Now, with the wave of winter sports that 
has swept over the nation, a great railway 
system has picked out a good place to slide 
and has contrived machinery to get sleds, 
skis and people up hill fast and without 
personal labor, so that they can coast down 
faster and have it all fun and no work. 
“Lazy Ned’’ of the old MeGuffey reader 
had it about right— 


1 Commencement address at Stanford University 
on June 13, 1937. 


‘<?Tis royal fun,’’ cried Lazy Ned, 
‘“To coast upon my fine, new sled, 
And beat the other boys; 
But then, I can not bear to climb 
The tiresome hill, for every time 
It more and more annoys.’’ 


Our civilization seems to be characterized 
at present by the attitude of coasting on the 
stored-up energy of what has gone before— 
of spending the reserves built up in the past 
and of mortgaging the human energy of the 
future. Perhaps the thing we have done 
most efficiently is to build up mechanisms, 
explosives and organizations, so that we can 
be assured of a periodic but unnecessary 
destruction of lives and property through 
war. 

In our own great country, with all its 
wealth, we take great pride. We have been 
coasting on the products of the geologic 
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ages in minerals, gas, oil and soil. We are 
beginning to catch glimpses of a desolate 
future—man-made. Processes that go by 
decades or centuries are but momentary in 
the existence of this great globe on which 
the human family flies through space; yet 
they are long enough so that we have often 
failed to see just where we are leading our- 
selves. Educated intelligence as we should 
find it in the university must use history 
and observation in pointing out our errors 
in the use of that which nature has given 
us to control. 

Compare the Virginia of to-day in fer- 
tility with the Virginia of George Wash- 
ington, or the ‘‘Dustbowl’’ of to-day with 
the prairies of the longhorn cattle period, 
and we must realize that we are consuming 
essential values at a rate that is as danger- 
ous as it is foolish. There may be no up- 
hill climb possible if we go too fast. Even 
our new Western world has marvelous rel- 
ies of peoples who have had their day— 
mound builders, cliff dwellers, Mayas and 
Incas. Here in California we live in or on 
the margins of the desert. Much about our 
group life is artificial and susceptible. 
Where we supplant the lizard and the sage- 
brush with ourselves and orchard trees or 
vineyards we can not rely upon the sky 
overhead for our water supply. We have 
to climb and not coast, for the battle 
against drought must be a regular and per- 
sistent one. We bring new values to our 
Western scene by that which we build. The 
water-minded person can see future in the 
desert where the first outlook is bare and 
bleak. 

One time, while traveling on the train 
across some of our sage-brush country, I 
overheard a small boy ask his mother, 
‘“‘What is that outside?’’ The mother 
answered, ‘‘It’s the desert, and no good to 
any one.’’ After some cogitation the boy 
said, ‘‘Well, mamma, if it is no good why 
did they build a fence around it?’’ 

If fences tell the story, much of the West 
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has values that are not yet harvested. In 
spite of many efforts there is no widely 
accepted strategy for the handling of all 
parts of our terrain. If we simply coast 
along on what we find, without thought for 
the future and without renewing consumed 
resources, we may soon find fewer fences 
and more desert. The sheepherder or cat- 
tle raiser who damages his range by over- 
grazing and dries up springs with silting is 
usually adept at fooling himself and his 
neighbors by talking about sun-spots, 
changes in weather and grasshoppers as 
pests. 

We have now harvested a good many of 
the easy crops or the products of the geo- 
logic ages. We have made our first clean- 
up on our forests wherever we could get at 
them on a satisfactory financial basis or 
where they stood in the road of agriculture ; 
many of our shallower oil fields have been 
exhausted, our mines exploited, and our 
coal deposits depleted. The easy things 
have been done—for the most part in a slip- 
shod and destructive manner. While our 
civilization here in the West has a very 
short record, in many parts of the Eastern 
slope of the United States we have de- 
stroyed or limited that basis of all life— 
plant growth. If archeology and history 
teach anything they show that where agri- 
culture begins to fail, civilization begins to 
degenerate. The curtain on the vast stage 
of future developments has been blown 
aside just enough for us to catch a glimpse 
of an America yet to come which looks shop- 
worn and empty of much that now makes 
it attractive. 

We give ourselves altogether too much 
eredit for what we have accomplished in the 
development of the United States. How 
much of our prodigious apparent wealth in 
homes, buildings, railroads and equipment 
of all kinds is simply transformed natural 
resources and how much has come directly 
from our own activities in handling nature 
would be interesting to discover. When we 
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are able to use the same acres of land to get 
gas and oil from the depths, fruits and 
vegetables from the surface and motion pic- 
tures from the steady sunshine overhead, 
not to speak of a tourist crop thrown in for 
good measure, we can gather wealth at such 
a rate that we are apt to forget a future 
when the gas and oil are gone and the soil 
impoverished. 

All in all, history offers the best answer 
as to our day-to-day conduct. Experience 
can in no way be wisely or safely dis- 
counted. The more we revamp our environ- 
ment the clearer it is that the homo sapiens 
is and is likely to be during the next five 
thousand years homo sapiens—with special 
emphasis on the sap. 

To look at the past in so far as we have 
dug it up or otherwise discovered it com- 
pels us to take long views. One of the pri- 
mary problems in taking this long view is 
whether we shall look upon our climate as 
constantly undergoing change or whether 
there are other factors that have brought 
about the decadence of what were ap- 
parently durable civilizations. Ellsworth 
Huntington, in his ‘‘The Pulse of Asia,’’ 
states : 

As to Egypt, which shares the climatic conditions 
of Sinai, it has been concluded by Seyce, Unger, 
and others that the great diminution in the area of 
cultivation during the past three thousand years, 
the disappearance of certain plants like the 
nelumbo—a kind of lotus, once a principal article 
of diet among the Egyptians—and the presence of 
magnificent ruins in the now uninhabitable desert 
far west of the Nile indicate a great change of 
climate. Fraas goes further, and says: ‘‘ An intel- 
lectual activity like that of the times of the Greeks, 
when Alexandria was the center of all the arts and 
sciences, a true world’s university, with the richest 
library on earth; or as that which existed from the 
times of the Platonists up to the first centuries of 
the Christian era, when the greatest thinkers of the 
churech—such as Origen, the Gnostic—developed 
their philosophical religious systems—such a move- 
ment of thought demands, as an absolute necessity, 
a different climate, and a moister air, than that now 
prevailing in Egypt.2 


2 Pp. 308-9. 
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Whatever we may think as to the facts of 
climate, Huntington further states, in the 
same book.* 


The philosophical historian recognizes more or 
less completely that history is the record of human 
character as expressed in action. A migration is 
not a mere unrelated event: it is the expression of a 
spirit of discontent, or of a desire for something 
unattainable under existing conditions. Probably 
no leader, however gifted, has ever persuaded a 
thoroughly contented people to abandon all that 
they love and migrate to the unknown. The wars 
of Rome, her wide conquests, and her laws loom 
large in history; but after all, they are outward 
signs. Rome was invincible and her leaders were 
great in war and peace because her people, her aver- 
age men, were strong in body, resourceful, brave, 
temperate. When they became cowardly and self- 
indulgent, Rome fell. The people of the United 
States do not speak English to-day solely because 
England lies on the European border of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Spain, Portugal, and France also lie in 
highly favorable positions. At first they dominated 
America; but there was something in English char- 
acter, a tenacity of purpose and a degree of energy, 
which outstripped all rivals. In these and countless 
other cases history is fundamentally the expression 
of human character. In these instances, as in Cen- 
tral Asia, the development of character has probably 
been deeply influenced by geographic environment. 
Therefore geography must be reckoned with in at- 
tempting to understand not only the outward details 
of history, but the great events which express the 
character of races. 


The migrations that have built up our 
California in record time are still under 
way. Will our gracious climate develop 
enough men and women of fortitude and 
character to make this one of the great 
civilizations? It must be a civilization ever 
on guard to protect itself against drought, 
disorder and political decay. There is a 
minor factor of safety, since we can do as 
Japan has done and turn to the sea for a 
considerable part of our food supply. For 
we are just beginning to look upon the ocean 
as a source of great biological wealth. Our 
harvests there are beginning to rival those 
from the land. Even here, though, our reck- 
less use of natural wealth is markedly in 


3 P. 362. 
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evidence. Our legislature is discussing the 
immense destruction of pilchard, or sar- 
dines, turned to fertilizer instead of food in 
the open seas. The dams across the Colum- 
bia River will soon destroy the ten million 
dollar salmon industry, which was good for 
hundreds of years if properly conserved. 
Each marked change extracts its price. We 
must weigh benefits against losses to mea- 
sure our steps forward. 

All this concerns us intimately here at 
Stanford, for California and its neighbor 
states are of particular importance to our 
university. As an institution looking for- 
ward into the future and training men and 
women for that future, the protection and 
preservation of this part of our country is 
one of the outstanding functions of Stan- 
ford University. At the moment California 
is forging ahead, consuming its natural re- 
sources as its population increases. When 
Dana came to California, before he wrote 
his ‘‘T wo Years before the Mast,’’ the prin- 
cipal product of commerce was cattle hides, 
which were taken back by sailboat to New 
England to make shoes. We are now con- 
suming our minerals, oil and gas at a vora- 
cious speed. We can see the finish in that 
direction. We are building our future pri- 
marily upon agriculture. That agriculture, 
in a desert or semi-arid country such as this, 
will depend upon the distribution of water 
in pipes or canals. The water to be dis- 
tributed must come from the mountains, 
where it falls in great abundance as rain 
or snow. Only by preserving the vegetable 
cover of these mountain or foothill areas can 
we maintain an adequate and constant water 
supply. To protect the trees, save the 
underbrush and stop fires and overgrazing 
are more vital to the future of California 
than anything else that admits of practical 
solution. We have already discovered that 
we can exhaust the ground water of the ages 
very promptly through pumping by electric 
power and that it is difficult to restore. 
Even in this enlightened and beautiful 
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Santa Clara Valley it took years of harsh 
experience to bring about an obvious method 
of storing water both above and under 
ground. Wisdom, caution, experience, 
science, training of youth and discovery of 
facts and their orientation all come right 
into a program for our Western states and 
for our university in its independent posi- 
tion and readiness to serve. 

There is another domain in which we 
seem to be coasting, and which goes to the 
very bottom of our collective living. It is 
that of liberty. Here we are to-day taking 
advantage of the energies and ideals and 
lives of hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of others who have struggled to bring 
us up the difficult ascent from tyranny, 
oppression and oligarchy. We can coast 
along, but only at our peril; for we may find 
that we have lost those spiritual values that 
are the basis for our greatest happiness. To 
sell out for a mess of pottage is the tempta- 
tion of the day. Immediate economic advan- 
tage should weigh little in the scales where 
liberty is tested. Each generation must 
fight for its individual rights or gradually 
lose them. <A people that is not alert to its 
liberty is already on its way down the chute 
to the slaughter house. 

In your work here at Stanford you, too, 
have been coasting on the accumulations of 
the past—on the funds built up by Senator 
and Mrs. Stanford and others and on family 
or other support. You have worked in 
libraries and laboratories built by others. 
You have had the benefit of the training and 
the brains of your professors and of count- 
less others, the scholars and scientists, inves- 
tigators and wise men of the present and of 
the past. You have accepted them as your 
right and have often failed to take full ad- 
vantage of them. Now the question is 
whether the graduates of this generation 
of students will add sufficient new strength 
to education and all that it means so that 
civilization will advance. For to advance, 
each generation must leave more than it con- 
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sumes. Each of us and all of us must build. 
We can not live for long upon each other 
and by the rape of our stored-up natural 
resources. As university men and women 
there rests upon us a deep responsibility 
for the future of our state and nation and 
of the human family at large. 


FinaL Worps To GRADUATING CLASSES 


Your Stanford training has largely been 
aimed to develop unused factors in your 
capacities. Without university training 
these might lie dormant or never be brought 
into full use. As you leave us we wonder 
what your answer is to these questions: 
What have you been doing here? What 
have you gotten here? Where are you going 
from here? Your answers will depend 
largely upon whether you have grasped the 
significance of what we know as values or 
quality. The life of an individual may last 
so many years, days, minutes or seconds; 
but whether it has been worth while depends 
upon the quality of living. The lives of a 
great many people are often terribly messy. 
They are marked by failure, unnecessary 
disease and defeat. Often these defeats 
come because of lack of appreciation of what 
is really worth while. I have often been, 
along with other faculty members, patron- 
ized by our students who feel that we do not 
know “‘life.’’ Sometimes it is not how much 
you know about life as it is how you live 
your life that counts. Those who can avoid 
mistakes by observing the mistakes of others 
are most apt to keep free from sorrow. Ina 
world full of many uncertainties the record 
of what has gone before—human experience 
—is as sure and reliable as anything of 
which we know. 

In recent years there have been so many 
attempts to use youth to plant propaganda 
in order to secure political power that it is 
easy for our boys and girls to wonder just 
what kind of a world they are living in. 
Many of you have felt the pressures of these 
various minority groups. One of the peculi- 
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arities of education is that in spite of all 
the procedures that have been devised to 
slyly insert facts into the brain, hard indi- 
vidual work is required if education is to 
‘‘take.’’ There is a confusion on the part 
of many between education and propaganda. 
The smart propagandist does get his point 
of view accepted by those whose minds are 
capable of absorption but not of analysis. 
Education teaches us to analyze as well as 
to observe. 

Observation means more than a cursory 
look. We are inclined to pay altogether too 
much attention to the appearance of things, 
to look only at the outside shell that is easily 
evident. Often it is what we do not see that 
is more important than what we do see. If 
a watch has good works it can keep good 
time, regardless of the cost of the case. One 
often sees some very fancy cases on some 
very poor timekeepers. 

Then there are a lot of people who really 
belong to the vegetable kingdom. Their 
lives bring up one of the Reverend Jones’s 
favorite stories, of a citizen of Maine who 
had spent many summers taking care of 
tourists and as many winters resting by the 
family stove. With new times and a brief 
illness this citizen found himself ‘‘on relief”’ 
and resting easily in the rocking chair on the 
back porch. When questioned by one of his 
friends, who had heard that he had had a 
stroke, as to how he was getting along, he 
said: ‘‘I am feeling fine. My vittles taste 
good. Isleep well. They tell me I have lost 
my mind—but I haven’t missed it yet.’’ 

I hope that you have learned here that 
intelligence is the basis of modern power. 
Our democracy rests on the masses. Our 
greatest problem is whether the mass can 
be led along scientific lines to make wise 
decisions. The fear of change disturbs us 
all more or less. This is peculiarly true at 
the present time, when we find great forces 
stirring in the world and feel that our navi- 
gation must be cautious and skilful. One 
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need not fear these forces or navigation if 
one has faith in human kind and in educa- 
tion—if one believes in values that are 
worth fighting for even though they seem 
to be somewhat illusive. Without hope 
mankind would be like a band of animals 
pressing toward the precipice. We are in 
danger of turning our eyes backward if we 
rely on the cynic. We can handle the world 
that is to come only if, wise in the ways of 
the past, we ‘‘look up and not down, for- 
ward and not back.’’ 

Above all, we must act and not sit by 
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spouting criticism and scorn. It is better 
to lay cornerstones than to throw cobble- 
stones. Be a part of the life about you. 
Milton put it well, in his ‘‘ Areopagitica,’’ 
‘‘T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adversary, 
but slinks out of the race where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.’’ Confidently we send you 
out into ‘‘the dust and heat’’ that we may 
all profit from your high spirit, your enthu- 
siasm, your loyalties and your idealism. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TWO-HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GOTTINGEN 

A WIRELESS dispatch from Gottingen to The 
New York Times under date of June 27 reports 
that at the two-hundredth jubilee celebration 
of the University of Gottingen Professor Henry 
Gauss, of the University of Idaho, presented the 
congratulations of seven American institutions. 
He brought greetings from American universi- 
ties west of the Mississippi, and Mrs. Clara 
Evans, of Temple University, from universities 
east of the Mississippi. Idaho is the only uni- 
versity west of the Mississippi that sent a dele- 
gate to Gottingen. 

In all, twenty-four foreign professors from 
as many nations extended greetings. No official 
spokesman appeared for the universities of 
Great Britain or of the Netherlands. Dr. Hans 
Heyse, professor of philosophy, as representa- 
tive of the faculty, delivered one of the two main 
addresses. The other principal address was de- 
livered by Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister of 
Education. This address was preceded by 
speeches by Dr. Friedrich Neumann, rector of 
the university, and the Gottingen student leader, 
Werner Meyer. 

Announcement was made of the establishment 
at Gdéttingen of an English and American re- 
search institute devoted to research in English 
and American culture, literature and institu- 
tions. 

Degrees were conferred on two Americans, 
the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy on 


Professor A. B. Faust, head of the department 
of German of Cornell University, and on Dr. O. 
C. Baker, of the University of Washington. 
Professor Oskar Hagen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was made a permanent fellow of 
the university. The degree was conferred on 
Professor Faust for his “History of the German 
Element in America,” which was first published 
in 1909 and appeared in its final edition in 
1927. The diploma characterizes him as “An 
American historian of German origin, who, in 
loyalty to the American nation and the German 
homeland, brought to light the history of Ger- 
manism in the United States and in his work 
created a permanent monument to the creative 
foree of peasants, workers and teachers, and of 
German character and customs.” Professor 
Faust accepted the diploma personally and not 
as a representative of Cornell University. Dr. 
Baker and Professor Hagen, who is of German 
birth and formerly taught at Gottingen, were 
not present. Thirteen honorary degrees were 
conferred on representatives of foreign univer- 
sities. 

RECREATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 

AREAS 

AccorpinG to Arno B. Cammerer, director of 
the National Park Service, twenty-six organized 
vacation camps on recreational demonstration 
areas in thirteen states will be ready for use this 
summer, and leases on eleven of them have been 
executed with organizations which will sponsor 
vacations in these areas for children of the 
lower-income groups. 
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Forty-six Recreational Demonstration Areas 
are under development by the service in twenty- 
four states for the primary purpose of provid- 
ing low cost organized or group camping for 
underprivileged children of large population 
centers. Each area has two or more organized 
camps to accommodate boys and girls in small 
units such as in the modern school, or little chil- 
dren and their mothers who are housed together. 
The camps are leased to accredited public, semi- 
public or private non-profit making organiza- 
tions which can meet the National Park Service 
standards for organized camping. These or- 
ganizations operate the camps for groups of 
their own selection. 

The Recreational Demonstration Area pro- 
gram was initiated in 1934 by the National Park 
Service for the purpose of building up, with the 
cooperation of the states, much needed recrea- 
tional facilities for organized camping for the 
lower-income groups. Sites were selected on 
areas of land situated near large centers of 
population but unsuited to any profitable eco- 
nomic use. In addition to organized camping 
facilities, most of these areas are being devel- 
oped for day use, such as pienicking and hik- 
ing, facilities for which are laid out apart from 
the group camping sections. 

At present all the areas are being administered 
by the National Park Service, although it is 
planned eventually to turn all but a few over to 
state park authorities for administration. It is 
hoped that these demonstrations in the recrea- 
tional use of land unsuited to economic purposes 
will induce the states to establish and develop 
additional areas of similar character where they 
are greatly needed. 

WORK OF THE FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

Fioyp W. REEvEs, chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Education appointed by President 
Roosevelt, has announced that arrangements are 
being made to carry on certain studies in coop- 
eration with the Office of Education and the 
National Resources Committee, and with two 
non-governmental agencies, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association. 

The President recently requested the ecommit- 
tee to give more extended consideration to the 
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whole subject of Federal relations to state and 
local conduct of education, and to give him a 
report before the beginning of the next session 
of the Congress. The studies now being initi- 
ated are in response to this request. The com- 
mittee was originally appointed in September, 
1936, to study the existing program of Federal 
aid to vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes and related statutes and the relation of 
vocational education to general education and 
to prevailing economic and social conditions. 

Members of the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion will make the investigations required and 
research materials bearing upon Federal rela- 
tions to education will be made available. The 
National Resources Committee will cooperate in 
a study of social and economic aspects. The 
Council of Chief State School Officers, which 
includes the heads of departments of education 
in each of the forty-eight states, will assist in 
planning field studies of educational adminis- 
tration. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association had _ also 
planned a survey of educational administration 
throughout the United States. Representatives 
of the two groups met in a conference in Wash- 
ington on June 12 and worked out plans for 
cooperation. 

The following leaders in education will direct 
the various studies: 

Paul R. Mort, director of the Advanced School of 
Education at Columbia University, and Newton 
Edwards, of the University of Chicago, will be 
jointly responsible for the direction of certain of 
the committee’s studies of social, economic and 
financial factors relating to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

Walter D. Cocking, formerly Tennessee State 
Commissioner of Education, will continue to direct 
studies of educational administration in the states 
and studies of Federal-State relations in the field 
of educational administration. Dr. Cocking has 
been engaged in similar studies for the committee 
since January, 1937, in connection with the com- 
mittee’s survey of the existing system of Federal 
aid to vocational education. 

Payson Smith, of the Graduate School of Eduea- 
tion, Harvard University, will direct studies of the 
quality of public educational programs in the 
various states. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, of the committee’s staff, will 
direct studies of education in special Federal 
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jurisdictions, including the territories and island 
possessions, 

Doak 8. Campbell, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, will be in charge of studies of the new 
and emergency Federal educational programs. 

John Dale Russell, of the University of Chicago, 
will be responsible for completing, editing and sum- 
marizing the staff reports of the committee’s sur- 
vey of Federal aid to vocational education, which 
is now nearing completion. 

Raymond M. Hughes, president emeritus of Iowa 
State College, will serve as a general consultant and 
will assist Mr. Reeves in coordinating the various 
groups of studies for the committee. 

Paul T. David, formerly a member of the staff of 
the President ’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, will continue to serve as secretary to the 
committee and will assist Mr. Reeves in the ad- 
ministrative work of the committee. 


THE COURSES AT COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY ON RADIO IN EDUCATION 


THE use of radio for the education of both 
children and adults will be studied at the thirty- 
eighth annual summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which begins on July 12 and continues 
for six weeks. 

Teachers and administrators who wish to make 
use of radio in the school program will be advised 
as to how radios can best be employed in the 
classroom, both for information and apprecia- 
tion. The influence of the radio on children and 
the part that schools should play in guiding the 
listening habits of their pupils are problems that 
will be discussed. Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
and Dr. C. M. Koon will teach the course. Dr. 
Koon is senior specialist in radio and visual edu- 
cation at the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. In a course dealing with 
CCC Camps, to be conducted by Professor F. W. 
Cyr, the methods of using radio in the camps for 
instruction will be explained. 

Authorities in radio will lecture, in a course 
on public opinion, on the social forces which 
determine the character of radio programs. 
Other topics to be considered by the guest lec- 
turers are how propaganda operates and how 
to create public opinion for the promotion of 
public welfare through radio. Professor C. R. 
Miller, director of the Bureau of Educational 
Service at Teachers College, will conduct the 
course. 

Acoustics in radio will be examined in a course 
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entitled “Physical Foundations of Musie and 
Speech.” The nature and behavior of sound as 
used in music and speech over the air and the 
acoustical principles underlying the construction 
and operation of radios will be studied. This 
course will be under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor E. J. Stringham, assistant professor of 
music education. 

The details of broadcasting will be observed 
at first hand by students who will visit the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company studios during the 
summer session. Through the courtesy of Rocke- 
feller Center, the tour has been planned at 
reduced rates. Limited opportunities will be 
offered to see and hear actual broadcasting 
programs. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 
AT PEABODY COLLEGE 


TAKING as its general topic “New Adminis- 
trative Philosophies for Schools in a New So- 
cial Order,” more than a thousand school men, 
representing 33 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, met in conference at Peabody College 
on June 10, 11 and 12, under the sponsorship of 
Dr. Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon, 
professors of school administration at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Among the problems relating to the general 
theme which were discussed in the various panel 
meetings were: 


Have the Schools Undertaken More Functions 
and Responsibilities Than They Can Discharge 
Adequately? If Not, What Other Functions Should 
Be Added, If Any? If So, What Should Be Elimi- 
nated or Left for Other Social Agencies to Per- 
form? 

Should the Schools Teach the Existing Social 
Order or Attempt to Recreate Society? Why? 

How the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Can Promote the Schools in a New Social 
Order. 

Should the Schools Foster and Promote the Work 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations? If Not, Why? 
If So, How? 

Should the School Curriculum Be Adjusted, in 
Whole or in Part, to Community Needs? If So, 
How? If Not, What Are the Proper Bases for 
Curriculum Construction? 

Should There Be a New Social Order? If Not, 
Why? If So, What Should It Be? 


Should the Schools Provide Education That 
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Functions in the Home? If Not, Why? If So, 


How? 


Approximately fifty speakers from twenty 
states appeared on the program. 

The exhibits, numbering about forty, showed 
a trend toward the more practical aspects of 
school administration. This was noticeable in 
transportation facilities, industrial equipment, 
maps and workbooks, visual and audio aids, 
stage equipment and general school furniture. 

A banquet was held on the last day of the 
conference at which Acting-president S. C. Gar- 
rison presided, and Superintendent Willis A. 
Sutton, of Atlanta, Georgia, spoke on “Rechart- 
ing Educational Policies.” Over five hundred 
attended this dinner. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ten honorary degrees were conferred at the 
commencement of Harvard University on June 
24. Following are the citations and the order 
in which they were read by Dr. Conant. 


Master of Art 


Charles Henry Taylor—Among publishers of the 
daily news an acknowledged leader, to lovers of 
the printed book a valued counselor. 


Doctor of Laws 


Jerome Davis Greene—Loyal friend and servant to 
this university, periodic guardian of the secrets 
of the corporation, acclaimed by all as director 
of the tercentenary celebration. 


Doctor of Arts 


Charles Moore—Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, a citizen who has labored un- 
remittingly for the orderly development of our 
national capital. 


Doctor of Science 


Joseph Augustine Cushman—A pioneer biologist 
whose microscope explores the geologic ages, a 
guide to men who pierce the earth in search of 
liquid treasure. 


Doctor of Laws 


John Miller Turpin Finney—A surgeon never con- 
tented with his skill, a wise statesman among 
those who yearly work fresh miracles with the 
knife. 
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Doctor of Laws 
Edmund Ezra Day—An administrator experienced 
in the ways of men, an economist undisturbed 
by the uncertainties of conflicting creeds, the 
president of Cornell who faces new duties with 
confidence born of past accomplishments. 


Doctor of Science 

Walter Bradford Cannon—A physiologist whose 
careful experimentation with living animals is 
unfolding to generations of future doctors new 
knowledge of those immutable laws which gov- 
ern the human body. 

Doctor of Arts 

Sir Raymond Unwin—Architect and city planner, 
an enemy of ugliness and squalid living, a friend 
of more abundant beauty for all mankind. 


Doctor of Laws 
William Henry Cardinal O’Connell—For three dec- 
ades the Archbishop of Boston, a son of this 
commonwealth honored as a faithful shepherd 
of a multitude of devoted sinners. 


Doctor of Letters 
Robert Frost—The poet of New England. His 
friendship quickens the talents of tomorrow. 
His art perpetuates the inner spirit of our 
countryside. 


Speakers at the commencement exercises were : 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, president-elect of Cornell 
University ; Professor Walter B. Cannon, of the 
Harvard Medical School, and Jerome D. Greene, 
director of the Harvard Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. 


DR. ANGELL AS EDUCATIONAL COUN- 
SELOR OF THE NATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING COMPANY 

Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, retiring presi- 
dent of Yale University, has accepted an ap- 
pointment with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as educational counselor. He expects to 
enter upon his active duties in September. 

Dr. Angell accepted the appointment, it is un- 
derstood, because the National Broadcasting 
Company, which has recognized a deep obliga- 
tion to foster the broadest range of educational 
and cultural interests of the public, believes that 
under imaginative and efficient guidance, much 
more can be done in this direction. In ealling 
a man of wide educational experience like Dr. 
Angell to undertake this task, the company indi- 
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cates the level of achievement which it is seeking. 
It was also learned that many men of outstand- 
ing position in the world of affairs, such as New- 
ton D. Baker, Owen D. Young, General James 
G. Harbord and David Sarnoff, have urged Dr. 
Angell to give favorable consideration to the 
invitation. 

When asked to comment on the matter, Dr. 
Angell said: “I am accepting the invitation with 
great enthusiasm and in the hope that the op- 
portunity given me will allow me to render a 
real public service. The educational possibilities 
of radio are but just beginning to be fully ap- 
preciated, and I trust I can make some small 
contribution to increasing its significance for 
young and old alike.” 

Lenox R. Lohr, president of National Broad- 
casting Company, has announced that Dr. Angell 
will oceupy an executive office at Radio City with 
a salary of $25,000. Mr. Lohr said: “Dr. Angell 
will have a free hand to devise and suggest meth- 
ods by which we may more capably serve radio’s 
listening millions. Our organization is greatly 
honored by the privilege of having associated 
with it in a full-time capacity a man of Dr. An- 
gell’s distinguished attainments and notable in- 
tellectual station. In joining us he is only 
changing his base of educational endeavor from 
New Haven to New York, from a university to 
the air. Dr. Angell, with characteristic thought- 
fulness, has consented to step from the aca- 
demic world into another world which presents 
inspiring possibilities for human betterment and 
greater public service. Broadcasting has a man- 
date to operate in ‘the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity.’ Broadcasting must serve 
public welfare. In this respect American broad- 
casting is untrammelled in its freedom to serve 
the public. It is in recognition of that responsi- 
bility that the National Broadeasting Company 
has concluded its arrangements to obtain the ser- 
vices and guidance of Dr. Angell in the impor- 
tant field of education on the air.” 
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DR. FARRAND NOW PRESIDENT 
EMERITUS OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


LivINGsTON Farranp is the first president 
emeritus of Cornell University. At its com- 
mencement meeting on June 21, sixteen years ex- 
actly from the day it had elected him president 
of the university, the Board of Trustees unani- 
mously memorialized the fact that he is the first 
president “who has not resigned the office but 
has continued in service until and beyond the 
statutory age limit,” and elected him president 
emeritus. 

Citing the fact that at the time of his election, 
June 21, 1921, agreement had been made that 
Dr. Farrand might retire at any commencement 
following his sixty-fifth birthday, and that he 
had been unanimously invited to continue in 
office until the commencement following his sev- 
entieth birthday, the board’s resolution thanks 
the president “for the tireless devotion he has 
shown to the interests of the university during 
all the past years.” 

“His administration has been distinguished by 
the expansion of the resources and the physical 
plant of the university, by the noteworthy de- 
velopment of the Medical College and the hous- 
ing of that activity in a group of monumental 
buildings in association with the second oldest 
hospital in this country, by the advancement 
of the position and the increasing influence of 
the university in the academic world and in many 
fields of education and research both here and 
abroad, and by the quality of its faculties and 
the work which they perform. That adminis- 
tration will long be remembered as marking a 
notable era in the history of Cornell. 

“In saying an official good-by to the president 
who is now retiring, this board records its high 
appreciation of his administration and the con- 
tribution he has made to this institution. In 
recognition of that appreciation it is 

“RESOLVED, that Livingston Farrand be and he 
hereby is elected as president emeritus of Cornell 
University.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harotp R. BenJAMIN, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed director of the College of Education of 
the University of Colorado to sueceed Dr. Harry 
M. Burnett. Dr. Benjamin obtained the degree 


of doctor of philosophy at Stanford University 
and was associate professor of education there 
from 1928 to 1931. 

Dr. Roscoz Pounn, Carter professor of gen- 
eral jurisprudence and formerly dean of the Law 
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School of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed “university professor” under the new 
plan for the establishment of a number of 
“roving” or interdepartmental professorships. 
Holders of university professorships are free to 
make up their own plan of teaching and re- 
search which may be in any department of the 
university. 

Dr. ALvin H. Hansen, professor of economics 
at the University of Minnesota and until recently 
economist for the Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed Littauer pro- 
fessor of political economy at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Alan Richards Moritz, pathologist in 
charge at the University Hospitals, Cleveland, 
since 1930 and associate professor of pathology 
in the Medical School of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity since 1932, has been appointed professor 
of legal medicine. 

Dr. Witu1AM C. DE VANE, head of the depart- 
ment of English of Cornell University, has been 
appointed to the Goldwin Smith professorship 
in English, which has been vacant since the 
death of Dr. Martin Sampson six years ago. 
Dr. Robert Cecil Bald, formerly head of the 
department of English at Stellenbosch Univer- 
sity, South Africa, and Dr. Herbert Davis, of 
the University of Toronto, will also join the 
department of English. 

Proressor Harcourt Brown, head of the 
department of Romance languages at Washing* 
ton University, has been appointed professor of 
French language and literature and chairman of 
the department of Romance languages and litera- 
tures at Brown University. 

Dr. Mitton G. Gein, of Kitchener, Ont., has 
been made head of the department of psychol- 
ogy at Albright College. He succeeds Dr. 
Charles A. Mock, who resigned last February. 


Dr. JAMES A. Ross, JR., sinee 1929 an in- 
structor in economies at Harvard University and 
formerly a Rhodes scholar, has been appointed 
professor of economies at Syracuse University. 


ProressoR JOHN CROWE Ransom, of the de- 
partment of English at Vanderbilt University, 
has become professor of poetry at Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. 

Dr. Curt Sacus has been appointed visiting 
professor of music for the coming year in the 
Graduate School of Liberal Arts of New York 
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University. The appointment of Dr. Sachs, 
whose services will be shared with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the New York Public 
Library, was made possible by grants from the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Ger- 
man Scholars and from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 


Dr. Fanc-Kuer Li, of the Academia Sinica, 
Nanking, China, has been appointed visiting 
professor of Chinese linguistics at Yale Univer- 
sity. He will become a member of the depart- 
ment of Oriental studies in the Yale Graduate 
School, which trains scholars in the cultures of 
various Oriental peoples, primarily through 
study and interpretation of their languages and 
literatures. His appointment was made possible 
by the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation as 
part of a program for the understanding of Far 
Eastern affairs to which the foundatioin is giv- 
ing financial support. 


Arter forty-two years of active service as 
teacher and administrator, Dr. Wilber Dwight 
Engle, vice-chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver, will retire at the close of the summer session. 
In point of service Dr. Engle is the oldest mem- 
ber of the faculty of the university. 


RETIREMENTS of members of the faculty of 
Smith College include: Dr. Josef Wiehr, pro- 
fessor of German; Dr. Frances G. Smith, chair- 
man of the department of botany; Dr. Amy L. 
Barbour, professor of Greek, and Mary L. Rich- 
ardson, associate professor of Latin. Members 
of the faculty who have accepted positions in 
other institutions are: Dr. Merle E. Curti, pro- 
fessor of history; Mrs. Margaret W. Curti, 
associate professor of psychology; Dr. Howard 
Becker, associate professor of sociology; Mrs. 
Frances B. Becker, instructor in sociology, and 
Dr. Elliott M. Grant, chairman of the French 
department. 


Dr. Mitton T. KiernTop, associate professor 
of English, has been appointed dean of Wagner 
College. He succeeds Dr. William Ludwig, who 
retired two years ago. 

Miss HELEN CLAIRE BATTRICK, executive sec- 
retary of the University of Pittsburgh Young 
Women’s Christian Association since 1925, has 
been elected dean of women at Akron University. 


Marcaret F.. SCHAEFFER GLACE, of the State 
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Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa., has been 
made head of the teacher training department of 
the School of Fine and Practical Arts of the 
Maryland Institute. 


FrepericK B. GraHaM, principal of Junior 
High School 232, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Albert 
S. Taylor, principal of Junior High School 37, 
the Bronx, have been nominated for vacancies 
on the staff of assistant superintendents of the 
New York City schools. The position carries a 
salary of $10,000 a year. 


Mito F. WINCHESTER has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of the fourth supervisory 
district of Dutchess County, New York. He fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of Superinten- 
dent William R. Tremper. 


Orricers of the American Library Associa- 
tion elected at the recent New York meeting are 
as follows: Harrison W. Craver, New York, 
president; Dr. Milton James Ferguson, Brook- 
lyn, first vice-president; Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
Cleveland, second vice-president, and Mathew 
S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee, treasurer. Dr. Fergu- 
son will automatically become president next 
year. The following members were elected to 
the Executive Board: Carl L. Cannon, New 
Haven; Louise Prouty, Cleveland; Ralph Munn, 
Pittsburgh; Margery C. Quigley, Montelair, 
N. J.; Forrest B. Spaulding, Des Moines; Har- 
riet C. Long, Salem, Ore.; Harriet E. Howe, 
Denver, and Carl Vitz, Minneapolis. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of civil law 
was conferred at the annual encaenia of the 
University of Oxford on Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
president of Swarthmore College. Dr. Ayde- 
lotte is the American secretary to the Rhodes 
trustees who administer the Rhodes scholarship 
funds. 


In recognition of his work in the promotion 
of interest in French language and culture in 
the United States, Professor James F. Brous- 
sard, head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages at the Louisiana State University, has re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the University 
of Toulouse and the town of Bordeaux, France. 
This was given at the conclusion of a series of 
lectures which he gave recently at the univer- 
sity on “La Survivance de la langue francaise 
en Louisiane.” 
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Dr. RayMonpD WALTERS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws at the recent commence- 
ment exercises of Swarthmore College, of which 
he was dean from 1921 to 1932. Dr. Walters de- 
livered the baccalaureate address to the Swarth- 
more graduating class, and he also gave an ad- 
dress, “The College in a Changing World,” at the 
recent centennial program of Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Dr. Monroe E. Devutscu, vice-president and 
provost of the University of California, received 
an honorary doctorate from Mills College during 
the exercises held on June 14 in celebration of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the founding of that 
institution. 


Prime Minister Paut H. van ZEELAND, of 
Belgium, was given an honorary doctor of laws 
degree on June 23, at Princeton University, 
where sixteen years ago he received the degree of 
master of arts. On behalf of King Leopold III, 
he conferred the decoration of an officer of the 
crown on Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, professor 
of international finance, under whom he studied. 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of the univer- 
sity, was made commander of the Order of King 
Leopold; Dr. Luther P. Eisenhart, dean of the 
graduate college, officer of the crown, and Dr. 
Ernest T. DeWald, associate professor of art and 
archeology, and Dr. Dean Mathey, charter trus- 
tee, knights of the crown. 


AT ceremonies of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Cathedral of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh, George H. Clapp, chairman of the 
board of trustees, presented to Chancellor John 
G. Bowman a solid gold medallion, the gift of 
the faculty. The obverse of the medallion shows 
the Cathedral of Learning in relief with “1787- 
1937” inseribed. The reverse contains a quota- 
tion: “They shall find wisdom here and faith. 
In steel and stone, in character and thought, they 
shall find beauty, adventure, and moments of 
high victory.” On the edge of the medallion is 
inseribed: “To John G. Bowman, with apprecia- 
tion and best wishes from the faculty for con- 
tinued and successful service. Cornerstone lay- 
ing, Cathedral of Learning, June 4, 1937.” 


At the commencement exercises of Centenary 
Junior College held on June 12, President Robert 
J. Trevorrow was decorated by Dr. Jindrich 
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Starch, consul general of Czechoslovakia in New 
York City, with the insignia of the Order of the 
White Lion, for educationa! services rendered the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. On the same occa- 
sion President and Mrs. Trevorrow received from 
the board of trustees of the college a silver cup 
in recognition of their twenty years of service 
at the college. 

Proressor C. EMANUEL EKstTROM, chairman 
of the department of education at Brown Uni- 
versity, has been awarded the Royal Order of 
Vasa medal by King Gustav V of Sweden for 
his anti-tuberculosis work. 


Former students of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas presented to 
Professor L. N. Flint, chairman of the depart- 
ment, a gold watch at the close of his address 
to the alumni at the recent commencement of the 
university. The presentation was made by J. J. 
Kistler, a graduate of 1923 and superintendent 
of the Journalism Press. 


Dr. Water L. WriGut, president of Lincoln 
University, Pa., received the distinguished service 
award in Christian education presented by the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education at 
the one hundred and forty-ninth general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church meeting at Phila- 
delphia. 


THE annual prize of $2,000 of the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation for the best book manu- 
seript for children has been awarded to Claire 
Lee Purdy and Benson Wheeler for their book 
entitled “My Brother was Mozart.” The second 
prize of $1,000 was awarded for a manuscript 
entitled “The Stage Struck Seal,” by James Hull. 
The judges for the contest of the foundation, 
which was established in 1934 to encourage better 
literature for children, were Ellen Lewis Buell, 
editor of the children’s book page of The New 
York Times ; Constance Lindsay Skinner, author 
of books for children, and Lucille Gulliver. 


AT the recent meeting in New York City of 
the American Library Association, Ruth Sawyer, 
of Ithaca, was awarded the sixteenth John New- 
bery Medal for “the most distinguished juvenile 
book written by a citizen or resident of the 
United States and published during the preced- 
ing year.” The medal was presented by Muriel 
Gilbert, of the Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y., 
chairman of the Section for Library Work with 
Children of the American Library Association. 
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Dr. M. Lyte SPENCER, dean of the School of 
Journalism at Syracuse University, has returned 
from Cairo, Egypt. During a stay of five months 
he established the school of journalism at the 
American University of Cairo. 


Dr. Carrott D. CHAMPLIN, professor of edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College, sailed 
for Europe on June 18 as a member of the 
Sherwood Eddy seminar. During the week of 
August 16 to 21 he will attend the sessions of 
the World Congress of Universal Documentation 
in Paris. 

Dr. Lotus D. CorrMan, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave on June 7 the com- 
mencement address at the University of Ne- 
braska. He spoke on “Education and Social 
Progress.” 


Dr. WituiaM Lyon PHELPS, professor emer- 
itus of English at Yale University, gave the 
seventieth commencement address at Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J., on June 8. 


Dr. Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, addressed the graduates of 
the training course of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, on June 8. Dr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, librarian, presided. 


A BRONZE tablet commemorative of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Carl Gregg Doney, president of 
Willamette University from 1915 to 1934, was 
unveiled at the university on June 11. On the 
tablet is this inscription: “He added wealth to 
the endowment, buildings to the campus and cul- 
ture to scholarship. By his knowledge and 
goodness he led thousands along the pathway to 
better things.” 


Dr. Ciype Lynpon Kine, professor of politi- 
eal science in the Wharton School of Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania, died suddenly 
on June 21. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Dr. CLARENCE Haines DEMPSEY, superinten- 
dent of the schools of Arlington, Mass., from 
1920 to 1931 commissioner of education of the 
state of Vermont, died on June 10 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


Tue first International Congress on Child Psy- 
chiatry will be held in Paris from July 24 to 
August 1. The three questions to receive special 
consideration are (1) general psychiatry, (2) 
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psychiatric problems in school children and (3) 
psychiatry from the medico-legal standpoint. 
Those wishing to take part in the congress or 
to receive information regarding the meetings 
can write to Dr. Grimbert, 11 rue Duroe, Paris. 
Among American physicians who will join in the 
discussions are: Drs. Arnold L. Gesell, New 
Haven, Conn.; Lauretta Bender, New York; 
Frederick L. Patry, Albany, and Frederick 
Peterson, New York; Arthur H. Ruggles, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and William Healy, Boston. Euro- 
pean specialists who will read papers include: 
Hamburger, of Austria; Ley, of Belgium; Wey- 
gandt, of Germany; Cerietti, of Italy; Bouman, 
of the Netherlands; Claparéde, of Switzerland, 
and Oseretzky, of Russia. The secretary-general 
is Dr. Leon Michaux, 74 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris. 


At the second annual conference on the Im- 
provement of Instruction to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from July 13 to 16, two hun- 
dred twenty-six persons from eighty schools and 
colleges of Illinois and other states will speak or 
lead discussions. An attendance of one thousand 
is expected at the conference, which will be under 
the auspices of the summer session of the univer- 
sity and of the Illinois High School Principals 
Association. Practicability and experimentation 
will be emphasized. Representatives from lead- 
ing universities will take part in the program. 
Among the speakers at the general session are: 
Professor Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; Professor Charles F. Arrowood, University 
of Texas; Professor John Rufi, University of 
Missouri; Professor Raleigh Schorling, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Professor S. M. Corey, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; President Frank E. Baker, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, and Dr. Oth- 
anel Smith, University of Florida and lecturer in 
education at the University of Illinois. Sessions 
for discussion will be held daily with sections 
for administration and supervision, biological 
science, commercial subjects, elementary and 
rural schools, fine arts, health and physical edu- 
cation, junior high schools, language, arts and 
library, physical science and mathematics, arts 
and social studies. 


Aw Institute on General Education was held 
at the Center for Continuation Study of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota during the week of June 28 
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to July 2. Seminars and lectures emphasized 
the current developments in secondary and 
higher education. The General College at the 
University of Minnesota was reviewed in detail 
and other plans for general education were sur- 
veyed. The program was planned for those in- 
terested in recent developments in general edu- 
cation with special reference to the application 
of current trends to their local situations. 


Pians for the second annual Southwestern 
Educational Conference, to be held in El Paso 
on September 2, 3 and 4, are being made by offi- 
cials of the College of Mines and Metallurgy of 
the University of Texas and of the El Paso pub- 
lie schools. The conference will be preceded by 
an open house reception honoring southwestern 
teachers to be held at the College of Mines on 
the night of September 2. Teachers, superinten- 
dents and principals in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona will be invited to attend. Dr. J. Paul 
Leonard, professor of education of Leland Stan- 
ford University, is expected to be among the 
speakers. Dr. D. M. Wiggins, president of the 
College of Mines; A. H. Hughey, superinten- 
dent of El Paso public schools; Dr. M. E. 
Broom, assistant superintendent of El Paso 
schools; Dean C. A. Puckett and Frank Junell, 
of the College of Mines, and W. W. Wimberly, 
R. R. Jones and J. D. Osborne, Jr., high-school 
principals of El Paso, are in charge of the 
arrangements. 


A Girt of $100,000 for the trade school of 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, has been received 
from Edward 8S. Harkness, of New York City. 
The money will be used for the replacement of 
equipment and for the modernization of the 
building and shops. The institute has also re- 
ceived $77,376 from Arthur Curtiss James, of 
New York City, for the modernization of the 
James Hall Dormitory for Men. 


' THE University of Michigan Club of Chicago 
has announced that it will finance half the cost 
of a new dormitory that is being constructed to 
house a hundred students at a cost of $200,000. 
In recognition of this gift the new building will 
probably be named “Chicago House.” 


THE Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
has under construction its first dormitory for 
men at a cost of $315,000. This building will 
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house the resident staff of the college hospitals, 
approximately fifty, and the senior medical class, 
its total capacity being one hundred and forty- 
seven; it will contain in addition to the typical 
dormitory rooms a cafeteria, private dining 
rooms, an assembly room and other facilities. 
The building will be dedicated next spring, prob- 
ably during the centennial celebration of the 
college. 


Tue University of London enters upon its 
second centennium this year (the completion of 
its first hundred years was celebrated last July). 
It has, according to Nature, a student enrolment 
of approximately twenty-five thousand. The re- 
port recently presented by the acting principal on 
the work of 1936-37 gives the number of internal 
students as 12,734, and of these nine tenths were 
reading for degrees and diplomas, namely, in 
science (3,727), medicine (3,309), arts (2,957), 


engineering (1,351) and economics (1,001). Of 


the external students, some 11,000 in all, 6,779 
entered for examinations, and of these nearly 
three fifths were receiving instruction in institu- 
tions in London (1,200) or elsewhere; two thirds 
of the remainder were prepared by correspon- 
dence courses and the rest wholly by private 
study. Nature reports that an indication of the 
world-wide extent of the university’s contacts is 
to be found in the fact that the lectures in the 
forty-nine courses of special lectures arranged 
by the senate were drawn not only from the 
British Isles but also from Austria, Belgium, 
China, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, South Africa, Sweden and the United 
States. The report chronicles a significant event 
in the field of physical culture: for the first time 
in its history, the university took part in an 
international athletic match, namely, between 
teams from the universities and from boys’ 
schools of Paris and London. 
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ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
permanent establishment of camps for children 
is the form that New Zealand’s national memorial 
to King George V will take. Thousands of chil- 
dren have enjoyed the sunshine, bathing, good 
food and daily programs at such camps, and for 
some years the government has issued a special 
postage stamp to raise funds for the project. 
Last year the movement was put on a national 
basis, and now the government appeals to the 
people to help to raise the £100,000 considered 
necessary for the proper establishment of two 
camps in each island, to commemorate “the noble 
life and notable reign of King George V.” The 
government starts the fund with £25,000, and 
will subsidize pound for pound all moneys sub- 
seribed after the fund has reached £50,000. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that, 
according to a statement made recently by Pre- 
mier Milan Hodza to representatives of the Jew- 
ish minority, the Czechoslovakian government 
is prepared to grant state aid to the Hebrew 
schools in the republic and also make grants 
from the state funds to the self-help and other 
social welfare institutions run by the Jewish 
community. Throughout the Republic there are 
only seven elementary schools and one grammar 
school (Gymnasium) in which Hebrew is the 
language of instruction. These schools are to be 
found in Munkaéevo, in Ruthenia. The Monitor 
states that hitherto they have been supported 
from private contributions, but now they will 
get state aid. This new declaration of the gov- 
ernment, according to the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, is one of the most significant acts for 
the Jews in Czechoslovakia since the establish- 
ment of the republic, comparable with the earlier 
official recognition of the separate entity, the 
Jewish nation, within the state. It is also hoped 
that as a result of the state control of the Hebrew 
schools more of them will be erected in Ruthenia. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN TEACHER- 
TRAINING 

TEN years ago teacher-training seemed on the 
threshold of notable development. Enthusiasm 
for measurement was great. “Experimental edu- 
cation” appeared likely before long to make edu- 
cation scientific. Curricular research was attract- 
ing much attention. Consideration of the gifted 


child was raising great hopes of a new education 
for leadership based on proper selection of 
pupils according to ability and education with 
due reference to capacity. And teacher-training 
was to inform young people regarding all these 
developments and to develop with and further 
such educational advances. 

However, tests were, literally, oversold. In its 
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attempt to be objective and scientific, experi- 
mental education neglected the child as a person 
—a fact which reactionaries, sentimentalists and 
progressive educators all seized upon. As the 
progressive education movement advanced, it in- 
creased the distrust of measurement and experi- 
ment and also of the older methodology, without 
substituting a clearly defined program of teacher- 
preparation of its own. 

Meanwhile extensions of professional educa- 
tional requirements in teacher-training aroused 
the animosity of subject-matter specialists, with- 
out resulting in any such improvement of public 
school instruction as would give evident justifi- 
eation for these extensions. The depression 
made more acute these antagonisms, made 
greater the burden of extensive teacher-training 
requirements on small colleges and intensified 
lay criticism of “fads and frills” for which the 
newer programs for teacher preparation were 
in large part held responsible. 

The result of all these factors seems to be a 
definite drift in many places toward a reduction 
of required professional work for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, a return to emphasis on subject- 
matter and a tendency even in some of the uni- 
versities to abandon the concept of the college 
of education in favor of plans whieh seem little 
more than a liberal arts program with a few 
teacher-training courses included. 

However understandable such a trend may be 
in view of the failure of the teacher-training of 
ten years ago to make good its promises, it seems 
to the writer likely to prevent the development 
of any real teacher-training program for years to 
come. Often there seems implied a concept of 
“general” training for the would-be teacher 
which is seriously to be questioned. There is a 
stress on teaching of subject-matter rather than 
on child development which is surely most un- 
fortunate. And there seems also to be involved 
a defeatist attitude on the part of certain edu- 
cators which is the most discouraging feature 
of all. 

An intensive experience with an attempt at 
revision of the curricula of the College of Edu- 
cation at the Ohio State University some years 
ago led the writer to feel that cértain analogies 
as regards teacher-training were stimulating. 
He argued (persistently if not perhaps very 
effectively) that teacher-training should quite as 
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much have its own self-respect as training for 
engineering or medicine. A _teacher-training 
program should consider systematically, broadly 
and with imagination what a person should know 
who is to have charge during their most forma- 
tive years of the development of young people. 
And it should give training in the variety of 
abilities needed to bring about an adequate total 
development, not simply in the formalities of 
the conventional classroom methods. More spe- 
cifically, it should involve three types of work. 

In the first place, the program should aim at 
a much broader and richer and more functional 
understanding of what a teacher does and what 
she does with. There should surely be much 
consideration of child nature and child develop- 
ment. Physical development and health should 
here not be neglected. There should be study of 
neighborhoods and communities and all the mul- 
tiple influences outside of school as well as in 
which combine to mold a child’s nature. The 
school and the teacher should be seen in their 
socio-economic setting. Problems of adjustment 
of the pupil to his social and economic world 
should be broadly and practically considered. 

In the second place, methods should be much 
more broadly conceived. Not simply classroom 
methods should be dealt with. Methods of coun- 
seling with students, methods also of counseling 
with parents, ways of furthering desirable extra- 
curricular activities, ways of developing com- 
munity relationships, all should be considered. 
The part of the teacher in dealing with special 
problems, as of health, delinquency, abnormality, 
should be included. 

Finally, the practice experiences should be 
very much more varied. Much as medical stu- 
dents assist in various ways in a hospital and 
have their interneships, so teachers-in-training 
should help in a school in various ways before 
their practice teaching. And the conventional 
practice teaching, one hour a day in somebody 
else’s classroom, with somebody else’s pupils and 
with little responsibility for school or community 
relationships, is artificial and woefully inade- 
quate. There should be an interneship (or plan 
of eadet teaching) which involves actual resi- 
dence in a community and responsibility for both 
school and community contacts. 

Evidently such a program can not be given 
in fifteen hours during the last two years of an 
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arts college program. In fact, it might be 
argued that a really adequate program of 
teacher-training would be more extensive than a 
program in engineering or medicine. Such a 
plan surely calls for at least four years—and for 
the beginning of professional orientation in the 
freshman year. That such a plan would make 
teachers lacking in “culture” or “general train- 
ing” may surely be doubted. Such a plan is rich 
in larger significance. The writer would raise the 
question as to whether such a real professional 
program of substance, rather than retreat to the 
status of teacher-training twenty years ago, is 
not the desirable alternative, if teacher-training 
is to keep its self-respect and teaching to become 
a real profession. 
Sripney L. PREsSEY 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


HOW MODERN IS MODERN 
EDUCATION? 

THOSE of us who graduated from college thirty 
or forty years ago have been a bit sorry for 
ourselves. We have wished to be loyal to our 
respective alma maters, but we have found it 
hard to forget the limitations which we have 
supposed were due to poverty and lack of vision 
in educational policy. We have looked with some 
envy upon the equipment of the colleges of 
to-day and the great array of courses offered to 
our sons and daughters. But we now discover 
that we were more fortunate than we knew 
ourselves to be, for the cycle in educational 
theory and practice has brought to the forefront 
the methods of our college days. 

It now appears that the smattering in natural 
science which we had in our year course entitled 
natural philosophy—one quarter in chemistry, 
one in physics and one in biology—was a modern 
survey course in natural science forty years 
before its time. Even the methods by which 
these courses were presented were in accord with 
enlightened modern thought. The members of 
the class performed only a few laboratory experi- 
ments, and the professors performed a few by 
way of illustrating their lectures and demon- 
strating principles discussed in our text-books. 
We supposed that this limited use of the labora- 
tory was due to a lack of apparatus sufficient to 
give students opportunity for their own experi- 
menting, and in all the years that have followed 
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our college days we have been aggrieved that we 
did not have a greater opportunity to learn by 
doing. But we should have spared our grief. 
It is now clear that the methods by which we 
studied natural science anticipated those of the 
most progressive modern institutions. Only 
recently have we learned that our course in 
natural philosophy had the virtues attributed to 
the natural science courses in the new curriculum 
—certainly it “avoided undue specialization and 
emphasis upon technique.” 

Some of us who went through college in less 
than the usual four years have been a bit apolo- 
getice because of our departure from the standard 
procedure. We have feared that the college 
which permitted variation from a uniform rate 
of progress for all students showed a leniency 
which was not quite respectable. But now it can 
be told. Yes, some of us carried extra studies, 
earned credits by examination and took advan- 
tage of other devices which shortened the college 
course. How comforting to learn that all this 
is not only respectable but commendable. Now 
we learn that the lock-step is evidence of back- 
wardness. The progressive institutions are 
urging students to set their own pace, and some 
have gone so far in removing restrictions upon 
the students’ rate of progress that we hear 
facetious remarks about educational records 
established by stop-watch. 

Forty years ago it was not unusual for col- 
leges to be called upon to admit students whose 
preparation for college was irregular. Not only 
certificates from the secondary schools but also 
entrance examinations were depended upon as a 
means of testing the applicant’s right to enter 
college. It was not unusual in those days for a 
candidate for admission to prove by examination 
that he was entitled to exemption from some of 
the required college courses. Then followed a 
long period during which a college preparatory 
course of anything less than four years was 
regarded with much misgiving, and to give col- 
lege credit for subjects studied in secondary 
schools was frowned upon by all college adminis- 
trators who were conceived to be academically 
respectable and up to standard. But now we 
find many universities announcing to prospective 
freshmen that they may by examination upon 
subjects studied in high school earn not only 
entrance credit but also credits which count 
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toward graduation; and the fact that by taking 
these examinations ambitious students may 
shorten the time required in the university is 
given as a reason why they are wise to make use 
of these provisions. The college dean of forty 
years ago who shortened the path for the supe- 
rior student, feeling as he did so that he was 
morally right but academically wrong, would 
now be relieved to learn that eminently respect- 
able institutions take pride in a policy which 
does not demand four years in the secondary 
school and four years in college for all students. 
In recent years we have heard much of inde- 
pendent study, honors courses and other meth- 
ods intended to encourage initiative and love of 
learning and free the superior student from the 
evils of formal courses, grades and time-serving 
requirement. How many of those who are now 
promoting one or another of the plans for inde- 
pendent study realize that the revival of interest 
in these plans is another of the methods of teach- 
ing and learning brought again into prominence 
by the cycle in educational policies? We quote 
from the Monmouth College bulletin of 1869: 


A course of study, additional to the ordinary or 
degree course, known as the Honor Course has been 
established. . . . Those desiring regular recitations 
arrange for them with the Professors, or any other 
persons they may select on such terms as may be 
mutually satisfactory. Honor examinations will be 
held . . . and those passing in any subject of any 
department shall be credited with the same. 


When we were students a generation ago, the 
senior examinations had been abandoned, but we 
were told of an earlier time when the trustees 
and committees of the alumni came to the campus 
in May to join with the faculty in testing candi- 
dates for degrees. The senior examinations were 
designed to discover whether the prospective 
graduates were sufficiently equipped with know]l- 
edge and reasoning power to enable them to wear 
honorably the seal of alma mater. We who were 
in eollege at a time when the memory of the 
senior examinations still hung heavy upon the 
campus have congratulated ourselves that we 
escaped the ordeal through which earlier classes 
passed. But now it is made plain that we were 
deprived of a great educational experience, and 
in progressive colleges the long abandoned prac- 
tice has been restored in new guise. No longer 
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do committees of trustees come to the campus to 
test the knowledge of seniors, but the old senior 
examination has been revived in the ultra-modern 
comprehensive examination now rquired of all 
candidates for a degree. 

Nothing that we have said is intended to sug- 
gest that they have erred who have restored to 
good standing some of the procedures which 
were known forty years ago. It does, however, 
reduce our self-esteem to discover that the meth- 
ods of the past were good methods. We who 
graduated a generation ago have had no doubt 
that the college product of our day was of high 
quality. Did not the American public take note 
of us and our achievements and then double and 
redouble the college enrolment? We had flat- 
tered ourselves that the excellence of the material 
with which the colleges worked accounted for the 
superior quality of the graduates of our day. 
Had not the methods of our day been laid aside 
and did not this prove that we were educated for 
effective living not by the methods used but in 
spite of them? But if the ways of the past were 
so good that they have again come to life, it may 
be that we can not continue to pride ourselves 
that any excellences which we possess are due 
to our own merit. It must be that the colleges 
of our day were not far wrong in theory and 
practice. Apparently, we received a modern 
education forty years ago. 

J. S. CLELAND 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


ECONOMIST WANTED IN BRAZIL 

THE Institute of International Education in 
1934 placed Dr. S. H. Lowrie, a professor of 
economics and sociology, in a position at the 
Escola de Sociologia e Politica of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Professor Lowrie has written that he 
is being entrusted with the responsibility of 
employing for the Eseola and the Municipal 
Department of Culture of Sao Paulo a teacher 
of economies and statistics. He will be expected 
to teach two courses of two hours a week each 
in the Escola and work with Professor Lowrie 
in research in the Department of Culture. 

Aceording to Professor Lowrie, a man is 
needed who has had experience in research, pref- 
erably either in the making of indexes of prices, 
in the investigation of housing or in urban trans- 
portation. 
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The last News Bulletin of the institute for 
the academic year has been issued and, as Pro- 
fessor Lowrie is now in this country for a few 
weeks, I wonder if you would be willing to give 
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publicity to the offer in an early issue of ScHooL 


AND Society? 
STEPHEN P. DuaGan, 
Director 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN © 


THE SCHOOL CONFLICT IN ALSACE- 
LORRAINE 

THatT the parliamentary representatives of 
Alsace-Lorraine are not always in accord with 
the policies of the French Government is not 
particularly news. Only recently, for example, 
in a vote of confidence the Alsace-Lorrainers 
almost unanimously refused to support the Blum 
régime. Gradually it has become evident that 
at least one motive underlying this political 
action is educational and deals with the perennial 
school conflict existing between the French Gov- 
ernment and Alsace-Lorraine. The immediate 
basis of the present conflict is found in the action 
of the French educational authorities by which 
compulsory school attendance for boys was in- 
creased from eight to nine years. Only in this 
way, French politicians urged, could the young 
Alsace-Lorrainer be expected to do full justice 
to the eight-year curriculum set before French 
boys throughout the rest of the republic and at 
the same time still study German and religion. 

As is generally known, instruction in these two 
subjects was permitted in the regained provinces 
more or less as a concession to the popular will. 
No doubt French educational authorities had 
good reasons to believe that in time by the appli- 
eation of tact and judicious propaganda this 
popular will could be changed and that as the 
citizens of Alsace-Lorraine proceeded to adjust 
themselves to French civilization they would no 
longer insist upon German and religious instrue- 
tion for their children. However, in the fulfil- 
ment of these hopes the French politicoes were 
doomed to disappointment. Thus, while from 
time to time French educational officials urged 
fresh measures to eurb the Alsace-Lorrainer’s 
zeal for German and religious instruction, yet 
the results of such attempts were in the main 
quite fruitless. No doubt it was this stubborn 
intransigeance on the part of the Alsace-Lorrain- 
ers that finally induced the government in Octo- 
ber, 1936, to add a compulsory ninth year to the 
primary schooling of the boys of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 


As might have been expected, this step was not 
at all placidly received by the majority of citi- 
zens in Alsace-Lorraine. Indeed, from the very 
beginning and ever since protests have been rain- 
ing down on the heads of the French lawmakers. 
As usual in such clashes both sides seemed equal 
in their determination not to yield. Having 
taken a definite stand, the school authorities were 
rather reluctant, moreover, to risk the political 
consequences of any important change in their 
official attitude. On the other hand, the relent- 
less pressure of the citizens of Alsace-Lorraine 
was bound to make itself felt. 

Early in February the conflict began to radiate 
new heat, the immediate cause being a letter by 
Premier Blum to the Alsatian Senator Miiller. 
In this document the French Premier announces 
a forthcoming step by his government with re- 
gard to the Alsace-Lorraine school question. 
New legislation is promised and in the course 
of the ensuing debates every representative of 
the regained provinces will be expected “to state 
individually and publicly whether he is in favor 
of retaining the present school policy, as the 
Government thought, i.e., the continuance of 
instruction in two languages and religion with 
the . . . retention of a longer period of com- 
pulsory education than in the ‘old’ departments, 
or whether on the contrary he is desirous of an 
identical period of compulsory education and 
accordingly an identical curriculum with the rest 
of France.” 

Briefly analyzed, Premier Blum’s letter offers 
the citizens of Alsace-Lorraine the choice of one 
of two proposals to end the school conflict exist- 
ing between them and the French educational 
authorities. Thus the Alsace-Lorrainers may 
keep their present educational status quo, i.e., 
nine years of compulsory primary education for 
boys with instruction in German and religion; 
or instead of this the government is willing for 
the boys of Alsace-Lorraine to attend school for 
only eight years, provided there be no instruc- 
tion in German or religion, as in the rest of 
France. 
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The reception accorded the French Premier’s 
proposition in Alsace-Lorraine was on the whole 
quite frigid. As a matter of fact a large part 
of the press looked with apprehension on Blum’s 
proposals. Not a few newspapers, like the 
Elsdssische Kurier, for example, expressed anger 
over what they considered “a belittling of the 
intelligence of the senators and deputies of 
Alsace-Lorraine.” Quite a number of journals, 
moreover, pointed out that in reality the French 
Premier offers the Alsace-Lorrainers no choice 
at all, that the “alternative set up by Premier 
Blum is artificial.” Interesting is the reaction 
of the Elsass-Lothringer Zeitung: 


German is not a second language; it is our 
mother tongue. Our children must learn through 
their mother tongue; only then will it become pos- 
sible for them to gain adequate knowledges in both 
languages. Should M. Léon Blum have any doubt 
regarding this matter then let him consult his party 
friends in Switzerland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, in Czechoslovakia, etc. . . . It is not a ques- 
tion of having to choose between the lay school and 
a nine-year school, but rather between a sensible and 
a foolish method. For years a large majority of 
our people has been demanding the discontinuance 
of the present ridiculous method. Now the time 
has come when the matter must be gievn full consid- 
eration. 


In conelusion, the same newspaper adds that the 
only just and proper solution of the school ques- 
tion could emanate from the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine themselves and that for this purpose 
a popular referendum was essential. 

As far as the senators and deputies of Alsace- 
Lorraine are concerned, Premier Blum’s letter to 
Senator Miiller had an interesting effect. Thus 
in a meeting in Paris on February 5, 37 out of 
39 representatives from the regained provinces 
energetically protested against the Premier’s 
proposals. Their reply to the head of the French 
cabinet follows in part: 


In no case can we assume that the problem of 
compulsory education has any connection with the 
retention of two languages. Our people reject such 
an undignified and unethical deal. We can not 
believe that from the beginning the implicit purpose 
of the decree in question was to coerce us into such 
an option. If you think you will be able to enforce 
the decree, then we inform you that our population 
will leave nothing undone in organizing our common 
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opposition to this arbitrary and illegal measure and 
we leave to the Government the entire responsibility 
for all political and moral effects which may result 
therefrom. 


This obviously is plain language, and behind it 
in the main lies the weight of public opinion in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

That the political representatives of the re- 
gained provinces are determined at all costs to 
hold out in their fight against Blum’s proposed 
legislation is shown not alone by their defiant 
reply to the Premier’s letter, but also by the 
fact that they have urged the parents of all 
fourteen-year-old boys to resist forthcoming 
attempts on the part of the educational authori- 
ties to compel such boys to enter upon a ninth 
year of primary schooling. The decree of Octo- 
ber 10, 1936, which, as has been said, brought 
into being this ninth year of compulsory school- 
ing, in the opinion of the vast majority of 
legislators representing Alsace-Lorraine is 
plainly illegal. If necessary, court action to 
décide the issue has been threatened by the 


Alsace-Lorrainers. Apo.tpu E. MEYER 


ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 
INSTITUTE 

THE American Documentation Institute, or- 
ganized this year on behalf of some sixty na- 
tional scholarly, scientific and informational 
organizations and institutions, is a creation of 
the intellectual world fashioned to attempt the 
solution of some of the problems that surround 
publication, bibliography, library facilities and 
other phases of documentation in the fields of 
research, education and learning. 

It will give special attention to such new tools 
in documentation as microphotographie duplica- 
tion. It will encourage, cooperate with and in 
some eases operate Bibliofilm Services (services 
for copying on microfilm) in libraries and else- 
where in order that the world’s great store of 
recorded knowledge may be most easily accessible 
to those who need to use the literature for re- 
search purposes. It will cooperate with existing 
journals and institutions in publishing through 
microfilm essential research material that is not 
required in large editions. 

In fields less new the American Documentation 
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Institute will be able to act as an operating 
agency that can cut across different intellectual 
fields. Projects under investigation include docu- 
ment preservation, cooperative publishing by 
offset lithography, ete. 

By establishing relations with similar organi- 
zations in other countries and through participa- 
tion in international efforts in documentation, the 
American Documentation Institute will be able to 
facilitate world interchange of literature and 
information. 

The documentation activities of Science Ser- 
vice, the institution for the popularization of 
science, developed during the past two years be- 
come a nucleus for the American Documentation 
Institute. Such a national organization was 
foreseen as an outcome of Science Service’s 
documentation activities when they were begun 
in July, 1935, implemented with grants from the 
Chemical Foundation and conducted with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Naval Medical School, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
the Bureau of the Census, the Works Progress 
Administration, the Library of Congress and 
other agencies. 

Organized as a corporation “not for profit” 
but for educational, literary and scientific pur- 
poses, the American Documentation Institute re- 
sulted from a meeting attended by delegates 
from national councils, societies and other or- 
ganizations in Washington on March 13. The 
officers and board of trustees are: Watson Davis, 
Seience Service, president; Robert C. Binkley, 
Western Reserve University, vice-president ; 
Solon J. Buck, National Archives, treasurer; 
James Thayer Gerould, Princeton University, 
Ludvig Hektoen, National Research Council. 
Anne Shively, secretary. 

The functions of Science Service’s Documen- 
tation Division were taken over by the American 
Documentation Institute on July 1. These con- 
sist of the Bibliofilm Service, the Auxiliary Pub- 
lication Service and related activities. Biblio- 
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film Service has been operated in the Library of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture since No- 
vember, 1934, and it has copied many thousands 
of pages of literature on microfilm for research 
workers. Arrangements have been made to ex- 
tend Bibliofilm Service to the Library of Con- 
gress and the Army Medical Library, also in 
Washington, D. C., in the fall when new micro- 
film cameras will be available. 

The design and development of microphoto- 
graphic apparatus carried on by Science Service 
with the cooperation of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, U. S. Navy, Bureau of the Census, Works 
Progress Administration, ete., has been largely 
completed and is now capable of being left in 
commercial hands. The American Documenta- 
tion Institute will not engage in the sale and 
manufacture of apparatus, but will cooperate 
with all manufacturers and commercial concerns 
so far as practicable. 

Supplementing the immediate operating and 
informational functions of the American Docu- 
mentation Institute, there are research and de- 
velopment functions contemplated for the 
future. When facilities permit, investigations 
are planned upon the application of microphoto- 
graphic techniques to bibliographical problems, 
involving selection from microfilm. This is a 
long-time project requiring much inquiry. There 
should be a continuing exploration into the meth- 
ods and materials that enter into documentation, 
such as photographic methods and techniques, 
optics, psychological aspects, classifications, ete. 
Many of the operations and projects have been 
described in documents issued for the informa- 
tion of those interested. 

The address of the American Documentation 
Institute is Offices of Science Service, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington, D. C., while orders 
for Bibliofilm Service may be addressed to it, 
eare, Library of the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Warson Davis 


QUOTATIONS 


A NEW CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

THIS newspaper has been a steadfast oppo- 
nent of child labor. It supported the child labor 
amendment when it was passed by Congress and 


submitted to the states in 1924 because it seemed 
at the time the only practical path to progress. 
When it became apparent that this amendment 
could not be ratified we urged Congress to pass 
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a law using its power over interstate commerce 
to prohibit the products of child labor from en- 
tering the states that outlawed such products. 
This method of attack offered the possibility of 
quick action and still offers it. 

Now comes a new amendment reported favor- 
ably to the Senate last Monday. It obviates the 
most serious criticisms directed against the old 
amendment. In the first place it lowers the age 
limit from eighteen to sixteen years. In so doing 
it removes the objections of a large body of citi- 
zens. In the second place, it omits the word 
“regulate,” which, as used in the old amendment, 
seemed to open the possibility for extensions of 
power by Congress to supervise and direct 
closely all activities of the youth of the land. 
The old text would have empowered Congress to 
“limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age.” The new 
draft reads that Congress shall be empowered 
to “limit and prohibit the employment of per- 
sons under sixteen years of age.” It thus nar- 
rows the powers of Congress directly to the main 
problem, which is the prohibition of child labor 
that is oppressive, unhealthful and socially un- 
desirable. It does not, however, make it pos- 
sible to convict a farmer of violation of the law 
merely because he lets little Johnny milk the 
cows regularly, or otherwise help out on the 
farm. 

By the same token the new wording eliminates 
those possible constructions which had turned 
the Catholic Church against the old amendment 
on the ground that it empowered Congress to 
interfere with parochial schools. At the same 
time it clearly goes beyond the Black-Connery 
bill or any other legislation yet proposed to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor in that it reaches down and checks 
also the labor of children in industries which do 
not enter into interstate commerce. If it is fa- 
vorably acted upon by Congress it should have 
a much better chance of early passage than the 
old amendment, which had so many strong argu- 
ments against it—The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


The substitute child labor amendment to the 
Constitution, offered by Mr. Vandenberg, which 
has been unanimously indorsed by the Senate 
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Judiciary Committee, is an improvement on the 
original proposed amendment in several re- 
spects. 

It fixes the age limit for children employed in 
industry at 16 instead of 18. It had been 
pointed out that hardships might result to many 
poor families if youths between the ages of 16 
and 18 were prevented from becoming bread- 
winners. 

The Vandenberg resolution applies only to 
children employed “for hire,” so that it would 
not affect the youngsters on farms who perform 
chores for their parents. A more important 
feature of this new proposal is its omission of 
authority to Congress to “regulate” child labor. 
This grant in the amendment now pending be- 
fore the Legislatures has been responsible for 
much of the opposition that has prevented its 
ratification. 

“Regulation,” many feared, might open the 
way to Federal control of education and all ac- 
tivities of youth. Whatever the objections, this 
amendment has had hard sledding through the 
Legislatures since its submission in 1924 and has 
been ratified by only twenty-eight states. Ap- 
proval by thirty-six states is needed for valida- 
tion. 

The Senate committee has recommended sub- 
mission of the Vandenberg amendment to con- 
ventions in the states instead of to Legislatures. 
It would become effective only if ratified within 
seven years. This time limit has been success- 
fully utilized before and it has been shown that 
an amendment can be ratified within less than 
a year. 

The amendment process provides a surer 
method of stamping: out child labor than statu- 
tory legislation which may not stand the test of 
the courts. The ehild labor provision in the 
wage-hour bill and the separate measures that 
have been introduced to this end are directed to 
the same admirable objective. But admittedly 
there is the risk that they might be overturned 
by judicial decision. 

A ratified amendment represents the voice of 
the people, particularly when it is approved by 
conventions composed of delegates elected on 
this specific issue. The Vandenberg proposal 
appears to comprise the best means yet sug- 
gested for abolishing a notorious evil from our 
national life-—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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REPORTS 


TRENDS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

THE cooperative plan of alternating periods 
of academic study and practical experience in 
engineering was first applied at the University 
of Cincinnati in 1906. During the thirty years 
since this idea introduced it has been 
adopted by a number of colleges with modifica- 
tions to meet local and changing conditions. It 
is the purpose of this survey to show the extent 
to which this scheme is now in use and to point 
out certain trends in its development. 

Originally the course at Cincinnati extended 
over six years without summer sessions, and stu- 
dents interchanged each week between school 
and factory. The curriculum was later short- 
ened to five years with the introduction of sum- 
mer terms to give the necessary time for aca- 
demie studies, and the period of alternation was 


was 


increased to two weeks. 
The success of the cooperative plan in tech- 
nical education was watched with much interest 


by other engineering colleges. After but one 


year of trial there was small doubt of the feasi- 


bility of the scheme. While it had been difficult 
to find enough students to form the first class, 
more than four hundred applicants asked for 
admission at the beginning of the second year. 
Cooperating firms, at first somewhat dubious of 
college students as employees, had found them 
satisfactory and offered additional placements; 
the total enrolment of sixty-one found employ- 
ment with but twenty companies, yet fifteen con- 
cerns had been required to care for the first class 
of twenty-seven students. 

After three years, during which Cincinnati 
alone had continued to develop the cooperative 
plan, it was adopted, first by Northeastern Uni- 
versity, later by the University of Pittsburgh in 
1910, Georgia School of Technology in 1912, 
University of Akron in 1914, Marquette Uni- 
versity and New York University in 1918, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1919 and 
Harvard University in 1920. In 1921 Antioch 
introduced the cooperative plan in its liberal arts 
courses which, while they do not lead to a tech- 
nical degree, do include engineering subjects as 
a “field of concentration.” 

An excellent survey entitled “Cooperative 
Plan of Engineering Education,” by Professor 


Joseph W. Roe, appeared in the May issue of 
Management Engineering in 1922. This paper 
is of special interest in that it shows the state 
of development of the cooperative plan at about 
the mid-point between its beginning and the 
present time. 

Professor Roe reeords for each college the 
number of cooperative students and cooperating 
firms and the length of course and period of 
alternation on which the work is organized. 
Since a statistical study of enrolment is in prep- 
aration and is to be published later, only data 
relating to organization will be mentioned here. 
Of the ten colleges giving cooperative work in 
1922 five required a five-year course, four, four 
years, and one, six years. The period of alter- 
nation varied from two weeks to four months, 
distributed as follows: two weeks, three colleges; 
one month, one college; five weeks, two colleges; 
two months, one college; three months, two col- 
leges; four months, one college. Five colleges 
extended cooperative work throughout the entire 
course, one through four years, one through 
three years, two through two years, and one for 
one year only. The total time devoted to out- 
side work varied from six months to three years, 
with an average of 21.3 months. It will be ob- 
served that 40 per cent. of the courses were of 
four years’ duration, 40 per cent. of the colleges 
operated on a two-week alternating basis, and 
in 50 per cent. of the institutions cooperative 
work extended through the entire course. 

Table I indicates the extent to which this pic- 
ture has changed since 1922. Listed herein are 
the twenty-three colleges and one industrial in- 
stitute that now employ the cooperative plan. 

The University of Akron began cooperative 
work in 1914 on a two-week basis, but soon 
changed to a three-week schedule in order to 
adapt the plan to a half-semester of nine weeks. 
Later the alternation was extended to nine 
weeks, but when the NRA placed many of the 
Akron industries on a twenty-four-hour week 
the alternating system was abandoned for a 
part-time arrangement with continuous school 
attendance on a reduced schedule. The nine- 
week alternating program is to be resumed in 
September, 1937. This is an excellent example 
of the flexibility of the cooperative plan. Con- 
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Years cooperative work 


Period of 





Municipal University 
of Akron 
Antioch College 


Armour Institute 


University of 
Cineinnati 


Cleveland College 
University of Detroit 


Drexel Institute 


Fenn ¢ ‘ollege 


Georgia School of 
Technology 


University of 
Louisville 

Marquette 
University 

Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Teehnology 

College of Medical 
Evangelists 

University of 
Minnesota 

Newark College 
of Engineering 


New York University 


Northeastern 
University 


Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha 
University of 
Pittsburgh 
School of 
iongineering 
School of Mines 


Southern Methodist 
University 

University of 
Tennessee 


University of Toledo 
University of Tulsa 


General Motors 
Institute of 
Technology 


Degrees Length of course is given alternation 
B. of C.E. 5 years 3, 4,5 9 weeks 
M.E., E.E., Ind.E. 
A.B. and B.S. a Full term first year 6 months 
optional 

B.S. in o> Throughout 8 weeks 

M.E. 
C.E., Ch.E. & After first term 8 weeks 
M.E., Aero.E. freshman year 
E.E., Com.E. 
B.S. in Bus.Ad. 
Arch. and 

Ap. Arts 
B.Bus.Ad. on Throughout 6 months 
B. of Aero.E. & * 3, 4,5 4 weeks 
Arch.E., 
Ch.E., C.E., 
E.E., M.E. 
B.S. in Ge “ 2, 3, 4, 5 3 months 
C.E., E.E 
M.E., Ch.E 
Bus.Ad. 
B.A. & B.S Ss 2, 3, 4, 5 3 months 
B.B.A., 
B.S. in E 
B.S. in as After first term 3 months 
M.E., E.E., C.E. freshman year 
Textile E., Ch.E. 
B.Ch.E., " 2,3 3 months 
C.E., E.E., M.E. 
B.Ch.E., on 3, 4,5 4 weeks 
C.E., E.B., M.E. 
B.S. & M.S. me, '* 3, 4,5 15, 19, 18 weeks 
in E.E., & M.E. 
M.D. a 2 4 weeks 

s 

B.B.A. aS 5 3 months 
B.S. in Ch.E. 4 and 5 years Senior 4 weeks 


M.E. (Aero. 
option) C.E., 
3.E 


4. Due 


B.S. 


B.S. in C.E., 
M.E., Ch.E., 
Ind.E., 
Bus.Ad. 


B.S. 

(Bus.Ad.) 
B.S. in C.E., 
M.E., E.E., 
Ind.E., 
Aero... 

B.S. in 

Min.E., Met.E. 
Geol.I., Pet. 
Ref., Pet.E., 
Nat. Gas Ie. 

B.S. in C.E., 
E.E., M.E. 

B.S. in C.E., 
M.E., E.E., Ch.E. 
B.S. in Home 
Ke. 

B.C.E., E.E. 
M.E., Eng.Ch., 
Bus.Ad. 

B.S. in 

Petrol. Eng. and 
B.S. in Ch.E. 
None 


4 or 5 years 


5 years 


5 “ 
4 “ce 
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tinuous attendance in the general college is re- 
quired for two years before departmental 
specialization and cooperative work are begun. 
Full-time attendance during the last semester of 
the senior year makes it unnecessary to include 
any summer sessions in the course. 

The point of special interest in the coopera- 
tive program at Antioch is the application of 
the plan to a general liberal arts course. Obvi- 
ously it is not always possible to obtain as close 
correlation between employment and academic 
work in such courses as can be done in technical 
training, but correlations are more numerous 
than might be expected at first sight and even 
when the practical experience is not directly 
related to classroom work there is still much of 
value to be gained from properly selected em- 
ployment. 

The cooperative work at Armour Institute, 
which was begun in February, 1936, is limited 
to mechanical engineering. Although this course 
is new it has proved quite successful with both 
students and cooperating firms. 

At Cincinnati the enrolment in cooperative 
courses increased rapidly from the small begin- 
ning in 1906¢and the number of regular students 
decreased, until in 1920 the full-time course was 
discontinued. At about this same time the de- 
partment of commercial engineering was added 
to the college. The period of alternation was 
lengthened from one week to two, then to four, 
and is now eight weeks. By allowing students 
to change sections it is possible to have one 
group on a schedule which is equivalent to twice 
the normal alternating period. In this way each 
change in calendar has been tried out experi- 
mentally before being finally adopted. The 
eight-week schedule at present in use seems to 
be very satisfactory for the conditions under 
which this college operates, and there is no indi- 
cation of need for further ghange. Cincinnati 
is the only college which confers the technical 
degree at the completion of the cooperative 
course. 

Cleveland College operates on a six-months 
alternating basis, but since the students are all 
locally employed it is possible to maintain con- 
tinuity of college work by scheduling one even- 
ing class throughout the work period. 

All engineering courses at the University of 
Detroit are on the cooperative basis. 
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Drexel Institute offers the cooperative plan in 
all departments, but a regular course is also given 
in business administration. 4 

All courses at Fenn College are cooperative, 
While the alternating period is normally three 
months, double this interval is used for certain ~ 
seasonal jobs. be 

The Georgia School of Technology, third to | 
adopt the cooperative plan, is the only school in 
which textile engineering is offered on this 
arrangement. 

All engineering courses at Louisville and Mar- 
quette Universities are given on the cooperative 
basis. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
offers cooperative courses in electrical engineer- 
ing and mechanical engineering. The special 
feature of the organization of the work at this 
institution is that the students are employed by a 
few companies sufficiently large to provide the 
necessary variety of practical experience. This 
concentration of placement makes it possible to 
give continuation courses during the work 
periods. 

The College of Medical Evangelists at Loma 
Linda, California, is the only medical school 
using the cooperative system. Students are em- 
ployed in hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories and 
doctors’ offices from San Diego to Fresno. A 
certificate is granted at the end of the four-year 
course and the degree of doctor of medicine is 
conferred on completion of interneship. This 
college is supported by the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists primarily for the training of medical 
missionaries, but accepts other students for medi- 
cal training and is an accredited school. 

The cooperative work at the University of 
Minnesota is given only in business administra- 
tion and is confined to the senior year. 

Newark College of Engineering offers coopera- 
tive work only in the senior year. 

At New York University several cooperative 
programs are offered. The time required to ob- 
tain the technical degree is reduced by taking 
cooperative work. 

Northeastern University, second to adopt the 
plan, gives only cooperative courses. The period 
of alternation at this school has recently been 
changed from five weeks to ten weeks. 

The Municipal University of Omaha provides 
secretarial, accounting and business administra- 
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tion curricula on the cooperative basis. During 
the six-month work periods contact with the 
students is maintained through evening or exten- 
sion courses. 

The University of Pittsburgh, second to adopt 
the cooperative plan, offers work in the School 
of Engineering and the School of Mines. It is 
the only institution listing extensive programs in 
mining and related fields, particularly gas engi- 
neering. 

The Southern Methodist College has given co- 
operative work ever since the organization of its 
engineering courses. 

The University of Tennessee has a complete 
program of engineering courses and is the only 
institution to offer a cooperative course in insti- 
tutional management in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Engineering and business administration 
courses on the cooperative plan are given at the 
University of Toledo. 

The University of Tulsa specializes in petro- 
leum engineering, for which its location offers an 
exceptional opportunity. A cooperative course 
in chemical engineering is also given at this insti- 
tution. 

While the General Motors Institute of Tech- 
nology does not grant degrees, its work is of 
college grade and is accepted for advanced 
standing by many schools. Cooperative work is 
also given in the accounting and sales divisions 
of this organization. 

Certain well-defined trends are noticeable in 
the development of the cooperative plan: first, 
the general adoption of the five-year course; 
second, the lengthening of the period of alterna- 
tion; third, the postponement of cooperative 
work until one or more terms of full-time attend- 
ance at college have been completed. 

The distribution of colleges on the basis of 
length of course is given in Table II. The pre- 
dominance of the five-year course is well marked. 














7 TABLE II 
Four-year Five-year Six-year 
as Ge Ss 
1922 ... 4 40 ; 5 50 : 
1997 xc. “Ss 13 20 87 0 0 





The tendency towards longer periods of alter- 
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nation is shown in Table III, which indicates 
clearly a preference for the quarter and the 


TABLE IIl 
COLLEGES DISTRIBUTED BY PERIODS OF ALTERNATION 








2 + 5 8 9 10 3 Semes- 6 
wks. wks. wks. wks. wks. wks. mo. ter mo. 


0 2 1 0 





1922 3 1 2 2 0 
1937 0 5 0 3 1 1 6 4 3 





semester. The short periods of one and two 
weeks were abandoned because they broke up the 
continuity of both academic and industrial work. 
The quarter and semester have obvious advan- 
tages from the standpoint of administration and 
in the reduction of lost motion due to frequent 
interchange between college and industry, but 
the shorter intervals permit the use of more in- 
tensive schedules than can be maintained over a 
long time. To what extent these advantages and 
disadvantages compensate each other is difficult 
to determine, and since cooperative colleges, after 
experimenting for a number of years, have ar- 
rived at different solutions, it appears that local 
conditions may ultimately be the determining 
factors in the choice of the most satisfactory 
schedule. 

In the early history of the cooperative plan, 
students, that their fitness might be determined, 
were frequently placed on jobs during the sum- 
mer preceding their freshman year. This prac- 
tice has been discontinued, inasmuch as survival 
is more often a matter of scholastic standing than 
of shop work. Not only has the pre-freshman 
work been eliminated; it is now almost univer- 
sally the practice to delay cooperative work until 
the college course is well started. Nine colleges 
place students on cooperative work at the end 
of the freshman year; seven at the end of the 
sophomore year; three require some period of 
continuous college attendance during the fresh- 
man year; two defer placement until the fourth 
or fifth year, and only two require employment 
throughout the entire course. 

Several reasons have caused this postponement 
of practical experience. Students entering col- 
lege from high school or preparatory school have, 
at best, a difficult adjustment to make, and many 
find it equally difficult to adapt themselves to 
working conditions in industry. To require that 
both of these problems be met at the same time 
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is an unnecessary hardship. Until they have 
reached the upper classes few students are quali- 
fied to hold positions which afford actual techni- 
cal experience. While the first jobs provide 
valuable contacts with labor and opportunity to 
observe industrial operations, such experience 
need not be unduly prolonged, and there is no 
important loss of training in omitting some of 
the cooperative work in the early stages of the 
course. Cooperating firms can, and do, validly 
object to the acceptance of students who have 
not successfully passed some college work. It is 
obvious that not only better positions but more 
effective sequence of experience can be obtained 
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for a group of selected students than for thoge 
who have not yet demonstrated their ability. 

It has often been pointed out that an impor. 7 
tant feature of the cooperative plan is its flexibjj. 
ity. The information here collected well illus. 
trates this characteristic. The variety of methods 
in use at the present time represent adaptations 
which have been developed to meet local needs 
and conditions, and both the number and the 
diversity of courses now offered point conclu. 
sively to the general applicability and success of 
the plan. 

R. C. Gowny 
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SPONTANEOUS CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD WAR 

Most published studies of attitude change 
have been devoted to specific attempts to change 
attitudes by one or another means, such as the 
study of written material, a series of talks or a 
motion picture. The present report, however, 
attempts to shed light on the amount and direc- 
tion of change when no specific attempt is made 
to influence attitudes. An answer to the follow- 
ing question was sought: How much and in what 
direction do subjects change in attitude toward 
war over a period of a few months when no 
special effort is made to produce a change? 

When such a question is considered, probably 
the first reaction is that no change will result. 
And this very likely would be true for the very 
young, the old and other subjects in an environ- 
ment of great intellectual and social stability. In 
other words, appreciable change which is not 
specifically induced could only be expected in 


people who are in everyday life being given 
opportunities and incentives to get an under- 


standing of the world in which they live. Stu- 
dents, as a matter of fact, would be more likeiy 
than any other group to be undergoing changes, 
because they are young enough to be intellec- 
tually flexible, old enough to be making new con- 
tacts, and in an environment where they are 
stimulated to think and to learn. And of all 
students those who have acquired the elementary 
tools of living and learning and who are develop- 
ing philosophies of life and systems of evaluation 


which they will retain, more or less unchanged ‘ 
afterward, are most likely to undergo attitude ES 
changes more or less spontaneously. The period 
of educational career during which this develop- 
ment of a system of values takes place is during 
the college preparatory and undergraduate col- 
lege years, and for the most part in the college 
period. These years, then, offer the most oppor- 
tunity for discovering an appreciable amount of 
what may be called spontaneous attitude change 
and are peculiarly fitted for a study of change 
in response to no specific effort to change atti- 
tudes. Another reason for concentrating on sub- 
jects of this period of development is the fact 
that most of the studies of induced attitude 
change have employed student subjects. The 
results from this study, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as a basis for evaluating the amount of 
change reported for control groups in other 
studies of this problem. And when studies of 
change of student attitudes toward war are made 
without control groups being employed, the data 
may be employed as a generalized standard of 
spontaneous change. 

All the subjects selected for study were stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary sociology courses at 
the University of Kansas. Classes were studied 
over a series of years, the earliest ones in the fall 
semester of 1932, and the latest in the fall semes- 
ter of 1936. All these students were taught 
sociology by the same instructor. 

The Droba Attitude Toward War Scale, No. 2, 
was employed in the study. Form A was given 
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to each class not later than two weeks after the 
beginning of the semester, and Form B not 
earlier than two weeks before the end of the 
semester. The elapsed time was thus between 
three and four months for each class included in 
the experiment. Each of the classes heard one or 
more lectures on the subject of war causation 
and war phenomena from the sociological point 
of view, between the time of the original test 
and the retest. Assignments were given on war 
causation also, but the tone of the lectures and 
the assignments was as much as possible kept on 
a factual, objective level, without any attempts 
at propaganda or attitude change. The success- 
fulness of this attempt at objectivity is not 
known but may later be inferred from similarly 
conducted studies of attitudes toward objects not 
touched upon in the course, such as capital pun- 
ishment. 
RESULTS 

(1) For the 282 subjects considered together 

the average scale value changed from 6.5 to 7.1 
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It is, however, not safe to conclude that the 
increase in antagonism toward war revealed by 
this study is indicative of what might be expected 
under all conditions. The number of subjects 
was small; the presentation of the subject by 
the instructor may have varied from course to 
course and from year to year in spite of attempts 
to prevent this. Likewise, the effect of the sociol- 
ogy course, per se, is not determinable from these 
results, since oth¢r influences outside of the 
sociology course may have operated. In other 
words, the precise cause of the changes is not 
known. We must be content with saying that 
something occurred to cause the subjects con- 
cerned to become more pacifistic by an average 
of .6 of a seale point, and that approximately 
that amount of change in uncontrolled studies of 
college sociology students must be allowed for in 
future studies showing increasing pacifism if the 
interpretation of change is to be at all sound. 

(2) When the amount of change of the 124 
men and the 158 women students engaged in the 


(Table I). This is an increase in antagonism experiment is compared we find that there is 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 








Men Women 


Average score 


Both sexes ' 





Period of 
college 
work 


No. of Average score Average score 


sub- Average 


Average 
change 


change 


First a 
test Retest 


First 
test Retest 


First change 
test Retest 





Junior-Senior ‘ Fy’. k ; 6.4 7.0 0.6 e 6.9 7.3 
Sophomore . 16 J f ¢ 6.4 6.8 0.4 9 6.4 7.1 


TO) occ . ° \ 6.4 6.9 0.5 6.6 7.2 





practically no difference. The score of the men 
changed from 6.4 to 6.9, that is, became more 
antagonistic toward war by .5 of a scale point. 
The women students changed from 6.6 to 7.2, 
or .6 of a seale point. The men were very slightly 
less pacifistic than the women both before and 
after the course, and both sexes originally had 
mildly pacifistie attitudes, which in the case of 
the women became strongly pacifistic on the 
retest (Table I). 

(3) When the amount of change of sophomore 
and junior-senior subjects is compared we find 
that sophomores exhibited a slightly greater in- 
crease in antagonism toward war than the more 
advanced students (.6 compared with .5 of a 
scale point). However, the difference is too 
slight to be statistically reliable when so few 


When the numerical change is 
translated into the descriptive language em- 
ployed in grading the seale the change is from 
the midpoint of the range of a mildly pacifistic 
attitude to the nearest part of the range of a 
strongly pacifistie attitude. According to the 
original assumption, then, it is unsafe to infer 
that all change in attitude toward war that might 
be found in other studies of student subjects is 
due to the influence of specifie material presented 
during a brief experimental period. Attitudes 
of subjects who are given no special anti-war 
propaganda seem rather to change slightly as the 
result of a general growth process during a 
period of several months when they are enrolled 
in elementary sociology and are attending lec- 
tures and reading general sociological materials. 


toward war. 
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eases are involved. The difference is nothing 
more than suggestive of need for further study. 

(4) Sophomore women increased in antago- 
nism toward war more than any of the other 
groups of the college class-sex breakdown: 0.7 
scale point, compared with 0.6 for junior-senior 
men, and 0.4 for both sophomore men and junior- 
The difference between sopho- 
more and junior-senior men indicates that stage 


senior women. 


of college career alone does not explain the 
direction or amount of change in attitude toward 
war. Also there is no consistent sex difference 
when class differentiation is considered. 
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the other hand, differences between the changes 
of men and women students in the sophomore 
class of the fall of 1932 can not be explained by 
differences in presentation, because the mixed 
class heard the same lectures and was given the 
same assignments. This discrepancy and other 
slight sex differences in other classes offer some 
challenge to the theory that the presentation was 
so variable that the results are meaningless. In- 
stead, it may be suggested that as a rule students 
of the types and under the circumstances men- 
tioned exhibit slight increases in pacifism, but 
that very slight variations in one or more of the 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD War 
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TABLE III 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
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(5) There was no consistent trend in attitude 
change over the years studied, for either sex, for 
either period of the college career or for the total 
of all subjects (Tables II and III). Tests made 
in the fall of 1932 disclosed less increase in 
pacifism than the tests made in the fall of 1934 
for both the sophomore and the junior-senior 
groups. And the sophomore class of 1936 
showed a much larger increase in antagonism 
toward war than any other class. The great 
variability suggests differences in presentation 
of the sociology course over the period. The 
increase in protagonism toward war in the 
junior-senior class of the spring of 1934 is very 
difficult to explain except on the basis of presen- 
tation, since no event that would account for 
such a variation is known to have occurred. On 


conditions affecting the experiment may produce 
a very different effect. 
MaPHEUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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